























| no disturbance in that time; which plainly 
| showed that this Powell had the wicked spirits 
| in his keeping, and could chain them up, or let 
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{conTINUED.] 

Newbury, Nov. 18, 1678.—Went yesterday to 
the haunted house with Mr. Russ and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Rebecca and Aunt Rawson being in the 
companie. Found the old couple in much trouble, 
sitting by the fire, with the Bible open before 
them, and Goody Morse weeping. Mr. Richard- 
son asked Goodman Morse to tell what he had 
seen and heard in the house; which he did, to this 
effect. That there had been great and strange 
noises all about the house, a banging of doors, 
end a knocking on the boards, and divers other 
unaccountable sounds; that he had seen his box 
of tools turn over of itself, and the tools flie 
about the room; baskets dropping down the 
chimnie, and the pots hanging over the fire smit- 
ing against each other; and, moreover, the irons 
on the hearth jumping into the pots, and dancing 
on the table. Goodwife Morse said that her 
bread-tray would upset of its own accord, and 
the great woolen wheel would contrive to turn 
itself upside down, and stand on its end; and that 
when she and the boy did make the beddes, the 

lankets would fly off as fast as they.put them on, 
all of which the boy did confirme. Mr. Russ 
asked her if she suspected anie one of the mischief; 
whereupon, she said she did believe it was done 
by the seaman Powell, a cunning man, who was 
wont to boast of his knowledge in astrologie and 
astronomie, having been brought up under one 
Norwood, who is said to have studied the Black 
Art. He had wickedly accused her grandson of 
the mischief, whereas the poor boy had himself 
suffered greatly from the evil spirit, having been 
often struck with stones and bits of boards, which 
were flung upon him, and kept awake o’ nights 
by the diabolical noises. Goodman Morse here 
said that Powell, coming in and pretending to 
pitie their lamentable case, told them that if they 
vould let him have the boy fora day or two, they 
should be free of the trouble while he was with 
him; and that the boy going with him, they had 


them out, as he pleased. 

Now, while she was speaking, we did all hear a 
great thumping on the ceiling, and presentlie a 
piece of a board flew across the room against the 
chair on which Mr. Richardson was sitting; 
whereat, the two old people set up a dismal groan- 
ing, and the boy cried out, “ That’s the witch !” 
Goodman Morse begged of Mr. Richardson to fall 
to praying, which he presentlie did; and when 








he had done, he asked Mr. Russ to follow him, 
who sat silent and musing a little while, and then 
prayed that the worker of the disturbance, 
whether diabolical or human, might be discovered 
and brought to light. After which, there wa’ no 
noise while we staid. Mr. Russ talked awhile 
with the boy, who did stoutlie deny what Caleb 
Powell charged upon him, and showed a bruise 
which he got from a stick thrown at him in the 
cow-house. When we went away, Mr, Richard- 
son asked Mr. Russ what he thought of it. Mr. 
Russ said, the matter had indeed a strange look, 
but that it might be nevertheless the work of the 
boy, who was a cunning young rogue, and capable 
beyond his years. Mr. Richardson said he hoped 
his brother was not about to countenance the 
scoffers and Sadducees, who had all along tried 
to throw doubt upon the matter. For himself, he 
did look upon it as the work of invisible demons, 
and an awful proof of the existence of such, and 
of the deplorable condition of those who fall into 
their hands; moreover, he did believe that God 
would overrule this malice of the Devil for good, 
and make it a means of awakening sinners and 
lukewarm church members to a sense of their 
danger. 

Last night, brother Leonard, who is studying 
with the learned Mr. Ward, the minister at Ha- 
verhill, came down, in the companie of the wor- 
shipful Major Saltonstall, who hath business 
with Esquire Dummer and other magistrates of 
this place. Mr. Saltonstall’s wife Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Mr. Ward, sent by her husband and 
my brother a verie kind and pressing invitation 
to Rebecca and myself to make a visit to her; 
and Mr. Salstonstall did also urge the matter 
strongly. So we did agree to goe with them the 
day after to-morrow. Now, to say the truth, I 
am not sorrie to leave Newbury at this time, for 
there is soe much talk of the bewitched house, 
and such dismal stories told of the power of in- 
visible demons, added to what I did myself heare 
and see yesterday, that I can scarce sleep for the 
trouble and disquiet this matter causeth. Dr. 
Russ, who left this morning, said, in his opin- 
ion, the less that was said and done aboute the 
witchcraft the better for the honorof the Church 
and the peace of the neighborhood ; for it mighty 
after all, turn out to be nothing more than an 
“old wife’s fable;” but if it were indeed the 
work of Satan, it could, he did believe, doe no 
harm to sincere and godlie people, who lived so- 
berand prayerful lives, and kept themselves busie 
in doing good. The doers of the word seldom 
fell into the snare of the Devil’s enchantments- 
He might be compared to a wild beast, who dareth 
not to meddle with the traveller who goeth 
straightway on his errand, but lieth in wait for 
such as loiter and fall asleep by the wayside. He 
feared, he said, that some in our day were trying 
to get a great character to themselves as the old 
monks did, by their skill in discerning witch- 
crafts, and their pretended conflicts wits the 
Devil in his bodilie shape ; and thus while they 
were seeking to drive the enemy out of their 
neighbors’ houses, they were letting him into 


their own hearts, in the guise of deceit and spirit- | 


ual pride. Repentance, and works meet for it, 
Were the best exorcism; and the savor of a good 
life driveth off evil spirits, even’ as that of the 
fish of Tobit, at Ecbatana, drove the devil from 
the chamber of his bride into the uttermost 
parts of Egypt “ For mine own part,” continued 
the worthie man, “I believe the Lord and Mag. 
ter, whom I seek to serve, is over all the powers. 
of Satan; therefore doe I riot heed them, being 
afraid onlie of mine own accusing conscience and 
the displeasure of God.” 

We are all sorrie to lose the g 


gone, Rebecca, looking after him, said—“ 
entertained an angel, but not unawares?” * 














some time he would tell me the substance of the 
disagreement, bidding me have no fear in his be- 
half, as what had displeasured Mr. Richardson 
had arisen onlie from tenderness of conscience. 
Haverhili, Nov. ye 22—Left Newbury day be- 
fore yesterday. The day cold, but sunshiny, and 
not utipleasant. Mr. Saltonstall’s business call- 
ing him that way, we crossed over the ferry to 
Salisbury, and, after a ride of about un hour, got 
to the Falls of the Powow river, where a great 
stream of water rushes violently down the rocks, 
into a dark wooded valley, and from thence runs 
into the Merrimack, about a mile to the South 


East. A wild sight it was, the water swollen by 


the rains of the season, foaming and dashing 
among the rocks and the trees, which latter were 
well nigh stripped of their leaves. Leaving this 
place, we went on towards Haverhill. Just be- 
fore we entered that town, we overtook an Indian, 
with a fresh wolf’s skin hanging over his shoul- 
der. As soon as he saw us, he tried to hide him- 
self in the bushes; but Mr. Saltonstall, riding 
up to him, asked him if he did expect Haverhill 
folks to pay him 40 shillings for killing that 
Amesbury wolf? “How you know Amesbury 
wolf?” asked the Indian. “Oh!” said: Mr. Sal- 
tonstall, “you can’t cheat us again, Simon. You 
must be honest, and tell no more lies, or we will 
have you whipped for your tricks.” The Indian 
thereupon looked sullen enough, but at length he 
begged Mr. Saltonstall not to tell where the wolf 
was killed, as the Amesbury folks did now refuse 
to pay for anie killed in their town; and as he 
was verie poor, and his squaw was sick and could 
do no work, he did much need the money. Mr. 
Saltonstall told him he would send his wife some 
corn meal and bacon, when he got home, if he 
would come for them, which he promised to do. 

When we had ridden off, and left him, Mr, 
Saltonstall told us that this Simon was a bad 
Indian, who when in drink was apt to be saucie 
and quarrelsome; but that his wife was a verie 
decent bodie for a savage, having long maintained 
herself and children and her lazy cross husband, 
by hard labor in the cornfields and at the fish- 
eries. 

Haverhill lieth very pleasantlie on the river 
side, the land about hilly and broken, but of good 
quality. Mr. Saltonstall liveth in a statelie 
house for these parts, not far from that of his 
father-in-law, the learned Mr. Ward. Elizabeth, 
his wife, is a fair, pleasing young woman, not un- 
used to companie, their house being frequented 
by manie of the first people in the province, as 
well as by strangers of distinction from other 
parts of ‘the country. Wehad scarcelie got well 
through our dinner, (which was abundant and 
savory, being greatlie relished by our hunger,) 
when two gentlemen came riding up to the door; 
and on their coming in, we found them to be the 
young Doctor Clark, of Boston, a son‘of the old 
Newbury physician, and a Dr. Benjamin Thomp- 
son, of Roxbury, who I hear is not a little famous 
for his ingenious poetry and witty pieces on ma- 
nie subjects. He was, moreover, an admirer of 
my cousin Rebecca; and on learning of her be- 
trothal to Sir Thomas, did write a most despair- 
ing verse to her, comparing himself to all manner 
of lonesome things, sce that when Rebecca showed 
it to me, I told her I did fear the poor young gen- 
tleman would put an end to himself, by reason of 
his great sorrow and disquiet; whereat she laugh- 
ed heartilie, bidding me not fear, for she knew 
the writer too well to be troubled thereat, for he 
loved nobody soe well as himself, and that under 
nO provocation would hé need the Apostle’s ad- 
vice to the jailer, “ Doe thyself no harm” All 
which I found to be true—he being a gay, witty 
man, full of a fine conceit of himself, which is 
not so much to be marvelled at, as he hath been 
greatly flattered and sought after. 


The excellent Mr. Ward spent the evening 
with us ; a pleasant, social old man, much beloved 
by his people. He told usa great deal about theear- 
lie settlement of the town, and of the grievous hard- 
ships which manie did undergo the first season, 
from cold, and hunger, and sickness. He thought) 
however, that, with all their ease and worldlie 
prosperitie, the present generation were less hap- 
py and contented than their fathers; for there was 
now a great striving to outdo each other in luxury 
and gay apparel, the Lord’s day was not soe well 
kept as formerlie, and the drinking of spirits and 
frequenting of ordinaries and places of public 
resort greatlie increased. Mr. Saltonstall said 
the Warre did not a little demoralize the people, 
and that since the soldiers came back, there had 
been much trouble in Church and State. The 
General Court, two years ago, had enacted severe 
laws against the provoking evils of the times: 
profaneness, sabbath-breaking, drinking and rey- 
elling to exeess, loose and sinful conduct on the 
part of the young and unmarried, Pride in dress, 
attending Quakers’ meetings and neglect of at- 
tendance upon Divine worship; but. these laws 
had never been well enforced, and he feared too 
manie of the magistrates were in the condition of 
the Dutch justice in the New York Province, 
who, when a woman was brought before him, 
charged with robbing a hen-roost, did request 
his brother on the bench to pass sentence upon 
her; for, said he, if I send her to the whipping- 
post, the wench will crie out against me as her 
accomplice. 

Doct. Clark said his friend, Doct. Thompson, 
had written a long piece on this untoward state of 
our affairs, which he hoped soon to see in print, 
inasmuch as it did hold the looking-glass to the 
face of this generation, and shame it by its com- 
parison with that of the generation which has 
passed. Mr, Ward said he was glad to hear of. 
it, and hoped his ingenious friend had brought 
the manuscript with him; whereupon, the young 
gentleman said he did take it along with him, in 
the hope to benefit it by Mr. Ward’s judgment 
and learning, and with the leave of the companie 
he would read the Prologue thoreef. To which 
we all agreeing. he read what follows, which I 
copy from his book : 


“The times wherein old PuMPxkIN was a saint, 
When men fared hardlie, yet without complaint, 
On vilest cates: the daintie Indian maize 
Was eat with clam-shells out of wooden trayes, 
Under thatched roofs, without the crie of rent, 
And the best sawee to every dish, Content, 
These golden times (too fortunate to hold) 

Were quicklie sinned away for love of gold. 
’Twas then among the bushee, not the street, 

If one in place did an inferior meet, 

‘Good morrow, brother! [s there aught you want? 
Take freely of me what I have, you han’t.? 

Plain Tom and Dick would pass as current now, 
As ever since ‘ Your servant, sir,’ and bow. 
Deep-skirted doublets, puritanick capes, 

Which now would render men like upright apes, 
Was comelier wear, our wise old fathers thought, 
Than the cast fashions from all Europe brought. 











good Doctor's. 
companie, An Israelite indeed! “When he had | 


Nov. ye 19—Leonard and Mr. Richardson, 


’Twas in those days an honest grace would hold 
Till an hot pudding grew at heart a-cold, 

And men had better stomachs for religion, 
‘Than now for capon, tarkey-cock, or pidgeon; 
‘When honest sisters met to praye, not prate, 
About their own and not their neighbors’ state, 
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From Western Isles, ere fruit and delicasies 
Did rot maids’ teeth and spoil their handsome faces, 
Or ere these times did chance the noire of Warre 
Was from our times and hearts removed far, 
Then had the Churches rest: as yet, the coals 
Were covered up in most contentious souls ; 
Freeness in judgment, union in affection, 

~ Dear love, sound truth, they were our grand protection, 
Then were the times in which our Councils sate, 
These gave prognosticks of our future state ; 
If these be longer lived, our hopes increase, 
These warres will usher in a longer peace ; 
But if New England’s love die in its youth, 
The grave will open next for blessed Truth. - 

“This theame is out of date; the peaceful hours 

When Castles needed not, but pleasant bowers, 
Not ink, but blood and tears now serve the turn 
To draw the figure of New England’s urn. 

New England’s hour of passion is at hand, 

Noe power except divine can it withstand. 

Scarce hath her glass of fifty years run oute, 

Than her old prosperous ateeds turn heads aboute ; 
Tracking themselves back to their poor beginnings, 
To fear and fare upon the fruits of sinnings. 

Soe that this mirrour of the Christian world 

Lies burnt to heaps in part, her streamers furled. 
Grief sighs, joys flee, and dismal fears surprise, 
Not dastard spirits only, but the wise. 

“Thus have the fairest hopes “deceived the eye 

Of the big-swoln expectynts standing by: 

So the proud ship, ftera little turn, 

Sinks in the Ocean's armes to find its urne; 
Thus hath the heir to manje thousands borne 
Been in an instaut from the mother torn; 

Even thus thy infant cheek begins t» pale, 

And thy supporters through great losses fail. 

This is the Prologue to thy future woe— 

The Epilogue no mortal yet can know.” 

Mr. Ward was much pleased with the verses, 
saying that they would doe honor to anie writer. 
Rebecca thought the lines concerning the long 
grace verie happy, and said she was reminded of 
the wife of the goodlie Mr. Ames, who prided 
herself on her skill in housewifery and cookery ; 
and on one occasion, seeing a nice pair of roasted 
fowls growing cold under her husband’s long 
grace, was fain to jog his elbow, telling him that 
if he did not stop soon, she feared they would 
have small occasion for thankfulness for their 
spoiled dinner. Mr. Ward said he was once trav- 
elling in companie with Mr. Phillips, of Rowley, 
and Mr. Parker, of Newbury, and stopping all 
night at a pooy house neare the sea shore, the 
woman thereof brought into the room for their 
supper a great wooden tray, full of something 
nicely covered up by a clean linen cloth. It 
proved to be a dish of boiled clams, in their 
shells; and as Mr. Phillips was remarkable in 
his thanks for aptly citing passages of Scripture 
with regard to whatsoever food was upon the 
table before him, Mr. Parker and himself did 
greatlie wonder what he could say of this dish ; 
but he, nothing put to it, offered thanks that 
now, as formerlie, the Lord’s people were enabled 
to partake of the abundance of the seas, and treas- 
ures hid in the sands. “Whereat,” said Mr. Ward, 
“we did find it soe hard to keep sober counte- 
nances, that our good hostess was not a little 
disturbed, thinking we were mocking her poor 
fare ; and we were fain to tell her the cause of 
our mirth, which was indeed ill-timed.” 

Dr. Clarke spake of Mr. Ward’s father, the 
renowned minister at Ipswich, whose poem of 
“The Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” was much 
admired. Mr. Ward said that some of the witty 
turns therein did give much offence at the time 
of its printing, but that his father could never 
spoil his joke for the sake of friends, albeit he 
had no malice towards anie one, and was always 
readie to do a good, even to his enemies. He once 
even greatlie angered his old and true friend, Mr. 
Cotton, of Boston. “It fell out in this wise,” 
said Mr. Ward. “When the arch heretic and 
fanatist Gorton and his crew were in prison in 
Boston, my father and Mr. Cotton went to the 
jail window to see them; and after some little 
discourse with them, he told Gorton that if he 
had done or said anie thing which he could with 
a clear conscience renounce, he would do well to 
recant the same, and the Court, he doubted not, 
would be merciful; adding, that it would be no 
disparagement for him to do so, as the best of 
men were liable to err—as, forinstance, his brother 
Cotton here generally did preach that one year 
which he publicklie repented of before his con- 
gregation the next year.” 

The evening passed away in a verie pleasant 
and agreeable manner. We had rare nuts and 

apples, and pears of Mr. Saltonstall’s raising, 
wonderfullie sweet and luscious. The wines 
were moreover of good qualitie, and our young 
gentlemen did not fail in doing justice to them; 
for, long after we retired to our beddes, we could 
hear them talking and laughing in the great hall 
below, notwithstanding that Mr. Ward, when he 
took leave, bade Dr, Thompson take heed to his 
own hint concerning the 

“ Wines from France and Muscovadoe too ;”” 
towhich the young wit replied, that there was 
Scripture warrant for his drinking, inasmucheas 
the command was, to give wine to those that be of 
heavy heart. Let him drink, and forget his poverty» 
and remember his misery no more; and, for his part, 
he had been little better than miserable ever smce 
he heard of Rebecca’s betrothal. A light, care- 
less man, but of good parts, and as brave a talker 
as I have heard since I have been in the Colonie. 


Novr ye 24—Mr. Ward’s negro girl Dinah 
came for me yesterday, saying that her master did 
desire to see me. Soe, marvelling greatlie what 
he wanted, I went with her, and was shown into 
the study. Mr. Ward said he had sent for me to 
have some discourse in regard to my brother 
Leonard, who he did greatlie fear was likelie to 
make shipwreck of the faith ; and that Mr. Rich- 
ardson had written him concerning the young 
man, telling him that he*did visit the Quakers 
when at Newbury, and even went over to their 
conventicle at Hampton, on the Lord’s day, in the 
companie of the Brewster familie, noted Quakers 
and ranters. He had the last evening had some 
words with the lad, but with small satisfaction, 
Belug surclic troubled by this account, I begged 
him to send for Leonard, which he did, and, when 
he did come into the room, Mr. Whird told him 
that he might see by the plight of his sister (for 
I was in tears) what a great grief he was like to 
bring upon his familie and friends, by running 
out into heresies. Leonard said -he was sorrie to 
give trouble to anie one, least of all to his beloved 
sister ; that he did indeed goe to the Quaker’s 
meeting, on one occasion, to judge for himself 
concerning this people, who are everywhere spok- 
en‘against; and that he must say he did hear or 
see nothing in their worshippe contrary to the 
Gospel. There was, indeed, but little said, but 
the words were savory and scriptural. “But 
they denie the Scriptures,” cried Mr. Ward,’ 
“and set above them what they call the Light, 
which I take to be nothing better than their own 
imaginations.” “I doe not soe understand them,” 
said Leonard ; “I think they doe diligentlie study 
the Scriptures, and Seek to conform their lives to 
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its teachings; and for’ the Light of which they 


‘| speak, it is borne witness to not only inthe Bible, 


butiby the earlie’ Fathers, and devout men of all 













porta nearing prank in all 
at they have done, nor to defend all their doc- 









"Should the numberof pli 
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up as Prophets ; like the Rosycrucians and Gnos- 
ticks, they profess to a knowledge of things beyond 
what plain Scripture reveals. The best that can 
be said of them is, that they are befooled by their 
own Fancies, and the victims of Distempered 
Brains, and ill habits of Bodie. Then their rant- 
ing against the Gospel order of the Church, and 
against the ministers of Christ, calling us all man- 
ner of hirelings, wolves, and hypocrites, belching 


| out their blasphemies against the ordinances and 


the wholesome laws of the land for the support of 
a sound ministry and faith, doe, altogether, jus- 
tify the sharp treatment they have met with ; soe 
that, if they have not all lost their ears, they may 
thank our clemency rather than their own wor. 
thiness to wear them. I doe not judge of them 
ignorantlie, for I have dipped into their books; 
where, what is not downright blasphemy and her- 
esie, is mystical and cabalistic. They affect a 
cloudy and canting style, as if to keep themselves 
from being confuted by keeping themselvés from 
being understood. Their divinity is a Riddle; a 
piece of Black Art; the Scripture they turn into 
Allegory and parabolical conceits, and thus ob- 
scure and debauch the truth. Argue #ith them 
and they fall to Divining ; reason with them, and 
they straightway prophesie. Then their Silent 
Meetings, so called, in the which they doe pretend 
to justify themselves by quotiig Revelations, 
“There was Silence in Heaven ;” wheress\ they 
might find other authorities—as, for instan¢e, in 
Psalm 115, where Hell is expressed by Silence, 
and in the Gospel where we read of a Dumb 
Devil. As to persecuting these people, we have 
been quite too charitable to them, especiallie of 
late, and they are getting bolder in consequence ; 
as, for example, the behavior of that shameless 
young wench in Newbury, who disturbed brother 
Richardson’s church with her anticks not long 
ago. She should have been tied to the cart tail 
and whipped all the way to Rhode Island. 

“Do you speak of Margaret Brewster?” asked 
Leonard, his face all a crimson, and his lip quiv- 
ering. “Let me tell you, Mr. Ward, tha you 
greatlie wrong one of Christ’s little ones.” | And 
he called me to testify to her goodness and\char- 
itie, and the blamelessness of her life. 

“Don’t talk to me of the blameless life of such 
an one,” said Mr. Ward, in a loud, angrie one 
it is the Devil’s varnish for heresie. The Ma- 
nichees, and the Pilagians, and Socinians, all pro- 
fessed great strictness and sanctity of life; and 
there never was heretic yet, from they whon the 
Apostle mentions, who fasted from meats, giving 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, down 
to the Quakers, Dippers, and new Lights, of this 
generation, who have not, like their fathers, of 
old put in the shape of angels of light, and lived 
severe and over-strict lives, I grant that the 
Quakers are honest in their dealings, mking 
great show of sobriety and self-denial, and ab- 
hor the practice of scandalous Vices, being 
temperate, chaste, and grave in their behavior, 
and thereby they win upon unstable souls, and 
make plausible their damnable heresies. I warn 
you, young man, to take heed of them, lest you 
be ensnared and drawn into their way.” 

My brother was about to reply, but, seeing Mr- 
Ward so moved and vexed, I begged of him t say 
no more, and, companie coming in, the matte? was 
dropped, to my great joy. I went back nuch 
troubled and disquieted for my brother’s sake. 

[To BE cONTINvED.| 
pete so ee 


For the National Era. 


“THERE THE WEARY ARE ARE AT REST.” 


There is a child just sleeping, ‘ 
All weary with his play, 

His mother vigil keeping, 
At close of aummer day. 

His breath comes calm and gently, 
His cheek is blushing bright, 

And his hands are folded meekly— 
It is a lovely sight! 

But a sweeter rest to see, 
And holier far to cr. ve, 

Is the sleep that knows uo waking, 
In the quiet of the grave! 


There is a maid in slumber, 

At evening’s twilight hour— 
No cares that bosom cumber, 

Within her fairy bower ; 
She thinks, in dreams Elysian, 

Of things beyond our sight, 
With many a holy vision 

Of native climes of light. 
Softly fair is this to see, 

And goodly rest to crave, 
Bat a sleep more dear to me 

Is the slumber of the grave. 


Here is a man reposing 
At hour of dead midnight, 
Dark shades around him clusing, 
While stars above are bright; 
No thoughts are now invading 
Upon that spell-bound brain, 
No anguish, all-pervading, 
Makes even being, pain. 
Tis a noble thing to see, 
The sleep of manhood’s bloom, 
But a nobler sleep for me 
Is the slumber of the tomb. 


No mother watch is keeping 
O’er the pillow that I crave, 
No fragrant breath is creeping 
From the shadow of the graye; 
No changing dream Elysian, 
No glittering sense of light, 
No sweet, delusive vision, 
Wakes hollow, false delight ; 
That rest is in the valley, 
Beneath the flowering sod, 
When the soul, to dust no ally, 
Embosomed, sleeps in God. 





Grey. 





For the National Era, 
SKETCHES 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAN D. 


No. 12.—The National Debt of Great Britain—The 
Lavish Expenditures of the Government—Its enor- 
mous Taxes—Will the Debt be repudiated ?— 
Will it occasion a Revolution?—Plan of Mr. 

. Ricardo to pay the Debt—Mr. Hume's efforts at 
Retrenchment. ; 

The annual Government expenditures of Great 
Britain are nearly $400,000,000, The heaviest 
appropriation goes to pay the interest on the pub- 
lic debt, which requires $150,000,000. The army 
and navy absorb about $65,000,000. There 
are 2,000 pensioners, who receive annually about 
$5,000,000. The Queen and royal family get some 
$5,500,000, to supply the royal tables and stables, 
the royal babes and lap-dogs. Full $2,000,000 go to 
sinecures, such as the lord groom ot the stole, the 
lord keeper of her Majesty’s buck-hounds, the 
lady sweeper of the Mall, the lords wine-tasters, 
store-keepers, and packers, not omitting the chief 
justices in Eyre, who have done nothing for a 
century, and the Duke of Wellington, who seems 
likely to live forever. Tio these governmental ex- 
penditures must be added the income of the Es- 
tablished Church, whose Archbishop of Can- 

terbury, pocketing his $100,000 per year, mourns 

eta the modern degeneracy which gives her only 
$40,000,000 annually. 

With these facts before us, we may form some 
estimate of the condition and prospects of the poor 
of a country where labor is abundant at twenty 
cents per day. Out on the inhuman policy which. 
would prevent these hungry millions from emigrat- 


less policy which would exclude them from these 


acres, by blasting the soil with the sirocco of 
chattel slavery ! 


land become limited to two or three hundred thou- 


‘sand, its ‘endrmous debt, its immense animal ex- 
| ‘penditures, and its consequent excessive taxation, | 


| at his hands. 
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‘the burdens upon the national treasury. That 


ing to our broad American acres, Which stretch 
westward almost to sundown, and on that remorge-, 


people, to relieve | 





subject is so mixed up with the first demonstra- 
tions of revolt, that, from being the mere occasion 
of the outbreak, it has been often, if not generally, 
regarded as its cause. But, to assign the resist- 
ance to the levying of poundage and ship-money 
by Charles I, without authority of Parliament— 
to assign the refusal to pay a tax on tea and paper 
by the American Colonies, because imposed by a 
legislature in which they were not represented— 
to assign the extraordinary assembling of the 
States General, by Louis X VI, to supply a treas- 
ury exhausted by the foreign wars and domestic 
profligacies of previous monarchs—to assign these 
as the causes of those mighty convulsions which 
immediately followed, is assigning as causes those 
events which proved that the revolutions had al- 
ready begun. It is referring the terrible explo- 
sion solely to the spark which ignited the train 
which a century had been accumulating—in mis- 
taking the cataracts over which the popular cur- 
rents fell, for the remote fountains from which 
they rose. The people were discontented with 
their Governments—they refused to contribute to 
their support j ve them to revolt. A 
people rife a... apt at making up 
an issue with their oppressers, and seizing an oc- 
easion to smite off their chains, and are quite 
as likely to avail themselves of an odious tax, 
which reaches all classes, as of greater outrages, 
which press only upon single individuals or a lim- 
ited portion of the community. If England is 
convulsed with a revolution, it is quite as prob- 
able to be occasioned by excessive taxation as any 
other event. 

Anxious to avert dangers, as well as to relieve 
burdens, the great problem which British finan- 
ciers have set themselves to solve, since the peace 
of 1815, has been to devise some means of paying 
off the public debt and reducing taxation. The 
boldest proposition to this end was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Ricarpo, a gentleman of the liberal 
school of politics, an Edinburgh reviewer, cele- 
brated for his controversy with Mr. Malthus, the 
writer on the laws of population and national 
wealth. For the ten years subsequent to the 
peace of 1815, the financial embarrassments of 
England more than once drove her to the borders 
of natjonal bankruptcy, Mr. Ricardo, then being 
a member of the Commons, proposed, as the best 
mode of extricating the Kingdom from those em- 
barrassments, to tax its capital and property to 
the amount of, say £800,000,000, and pay the 
public debt off at once! He defended this scheme 
on the two-fold ground of justice and economy,7 
contending that what a debtor owes ought always 
to he deducted from his property, and regarded as 
belonging to his creditors, and therefore should 
be given to them—that all estimates of the wealth’ 
of the debtor, till such deduction and payment 
are made, are false and delusive—that the then 
present generation had contracted nearly the 
whole of the debt, and therefore ought not to en- 
tail its payment upon posterity—and that, by im- 
mediately discharging the debt, the expense of 
managing it, and raising the revenue to pay the 
interest upon it, would be a large saving to the 
nation. ‘These propositions he maintained by 
that vigor of reasoning, fulness of detail, and 
clearness of illustration, for which he was re- 
markable, and which won hima high place among 
the politico-economical philosophers of his time. 
But his scheme fell of its own weight, having few 
supporters except himself. It was in advance of 
an age which never thought of paying, but only 
of borrowing. Though its author did not con- 
vince the Commons of its practicability or expe- 
diency, he pretty thoroughly alarmed the capital- 
ists and property holders of the Kingdom, 

After many years of labor on the part of Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Peel, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and others, to cipher the public debt into 
non-existence, the hope of ever seeing it paid off 
seems to have given place to despair, to be follow- 
ed by apathy. No sane Englishman now looks to 
see it discharged till huge monopolies which op- 
press the industry of the country are abolished, 
the system of Government entirely remodelled, 
and its expenses cut down to the lowest point of 
republican simplicity and economy. To talk of 
paying a debt of $4,000,000,000, whose an- 
nual interest is more than $150,000,000, whilst 
$105,000,000 isannually wasted on three blotches” 
of the body politic, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Church, and 30,000 men own all the land ofthe 
Kingdom, and every sixth man is a pauper or a 
beggar, is simply an absurdity. 

Taking this view of the subject, the radical re- 
formers of England have struck at the root of the 
evil—a remodelting of the institutions of the 
State; and, in the departments of finance and tax- 
ation, they have confined their efforts chiefly to 
the work of retrenching the Government expend- 
itures. Foremost among these, and especially in 
the latter field, has stood the robust Josrru Hume. 
According to the forms of the British Constitu- 
tion, the annual appropriations for the supply of 
the bottomless gulf of expenditure, must take 
their rise in the House of Commons. And there, 
before they commence their line of march to that 
bourne whence no shilling returns, they have to 
encounter the severe scrutiny and determined op- 
position of clear-headed, honest-hearted, open- 
mouthed Joseph Hume. He contests all money 
bills item by item, fastening upon them like a 
mastiff upon a gorged bullock. 

I was listening, 9 few years ago, to a debate in 
the House of Commons on the civil list. Lord 
Stanley (then a member) had just closed an im- 
petuous speech, when a broad-shouldered, rather 
rough-looking man, rose, and deliberately taking 
off his hat, which seemed to be filled with papers, 
commenced marshalling lazy sentences, under the 
command of bad rhetoric, to the music of a harsh 
voice. A pile of parliamentary documents lay on 
the seat by his side, and he held a bit of paper in 
his hand covered with figures. My friend inform- 
ed me it was Mr. Hume. He realized the por- 
trait my mind’s eye had drawn of the man who, 

by dint of tireless ciphering, had convinced the 
masses of England that they were the mere work- 
ing animals of the privileged orders, His brief, 
plain speech was aimed at some proposition brought 
forward by Stanley, by which the people were to 
be cheated out of a few thousand pounds, to pam- 
per some titled feeder at the public crib. Stanley 
was racy and flowery. Hume’s speech resembled 
his lordship’s as little as Euclid’s problems do 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. He explained the fig- 
ures on his paper, and drove the digits into Stan- 
ley by a few well-directed blows at “treasury 
leeches,” and sat down. Mr. Hume is a walking 
bundle of political statistics. No other man will 
so patiently pursue a falsehood or a false estimate 
or account, through a wide waste of Parliament- 
ary documents, till he drives it into the sunlight 
of open exposure, ashe. But as to eloquence, he 
knows no more about it than a table of logarithms, 


good deal of bad rhetoric and an equal amount of 
arithmetical calculations. Entering Parliament 
thirty ago, he immediately placed himself 
at the door of the national treasury, which he has 
ever since watched with the dogged vigilance ofa 
Cerberus. He has been the Evil Genius of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, worrying them more 
than the national debt or the public creditors; 
whilst sinecurists, pensioners, and fit bishops, 
have received an annual Parliamentary roasting 
' ‘Delving among the corruptions of 
| Church and State, he has laid bare the slimy: 
tutions, and suck out their healthful nourishment, 
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to the test of utility and the multiplication table, ' 
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he has opened his budget of statistics, night after 
night, and measured off columns of damning fig- 
ures by the yard and the hour, contesting the 
sum totals and the details of the appropriation 
bills, backed sometimes by the whole force of the 
liberal party, often sustained by only a few radi- 
cal followers, and not infrequently left wholly 
alone. Of course, he is occasionally felt to be.a 
bore. But nothing deters him from pursuing the 
line he has marked out. Sarcasm is lost upon 
him. Wit he despises. Threats have no terrors 
for him. Abuse only rebounds in the face of his 
assailant. ‘The House may try to scrape or cough 
him down—Lord John Russell’s reproaches may 


salute his ears—Sibthorpe’s clumsy abuse may 


fall on his head—Stanley’s fiery shafts may quiv- 
er in his flesh—Peel may shower contempt upon 
him—but there stands clear-headed, honest-heart- 
ed, unawed Joseph Hume, entrenched behind a 
pile of Parliamentary’ papers, gathering up the 
fragments of his last night’s speech, and display- 
ing fresh columns of figures for a renewed attack 
on some civil or ecclesiastical abuse, which has 
been hidden from everybody’s sight but his, by 
the accumulated dust of a century. Under any 


other Government than one scandalously extrava- 
gant, and whose people are taxed to the last point 
of human endurance, such obstinacy as he has some- 
times displayed, in obstructing the passage of finan- 
cial measures, would be wholly inexcusable. But 
every expedient which the wit or pertinacity of 
man can devise, to defeat or diminish such plun- 
dering of the masses as he witnesses every session 
of Parliament, is not only tolerable, but a sacred 
duty. The objects of his guardian vigilance 
gratefully appreciate his services, knowing that 
no other man has done so much to expose mone- 
tary abuses, and pall gorged leeches from the na- 
tional treasury, and turn them out to get their 
living from their native earth. 


Let it not be supposed that Mr. Hume has de- 


voted himself exolusively to exchequer budgets 
and appropriation bills. He has taken a leading 
share in all liberal measures, advocating Catholic 
emancipation, Parliamentary reform, West India 
abolition, and has long been an able champion of 
free trade. Nor do I mean it to be inferred from 
the “free and easy” style in which I have spoken 
of him, that he is not highly respectable, both as 
to talents and character. 
“working members” of Parliament, and by corf- 
stant practice and perseverance he has obtained 
a position amongst its able debaters. He has been 
chosen Chairman of the Reform League, which 
Was organized by Cobden and others, in the pres- 
ent House of Commons, to obtain equal repre- 
sentation and an enlarged suffrage, and he is the 
nominal if not the real leader of the new move- 
ment for Parliamentary reform. 


He is one of the best 


H. B.S. 
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THE POET'S LAND OF BEAUTY. 


Respectfully dedicated to the friends of the author's 


sister—the ladies Philadelphia Stewart Monteath 
and Cornelia I. Morgan. 





Whither lies the Land of Beauty? 
Whither lies that golden shore? 

Realm of glory, which beholding, 
Weeps the gazer never more— 

Weeps no more with eager yearning 
For the day-dawn of its light; 

Weeps not but with heartfelt gladness, 
At the long-sought, blessed sight. 


To that land of sunbright splendor, 
How the deep poetic heart, 

Wand’ reth with an earnest passion, 
That can but with life depart— 
Wand’reth in those glorious visions 

That aronse the inmost soul, 
With a rapture never written 

In the duller spirit’s roll. 
Glorious often are its glimpses 

Of that far, unrivalled realm— 
Glimpses whose excess of brightness 

Doth the eye and heart o’erwhelm, 
Till is lost the bright ideal, 

Glowing in the spirit’s dreams— 
Lost amidst the fairer real, 

That upon the vision beams, 


Often? Lo! even now they open! 
Matchless on my eager sight, 

As through rifted clouds of heaven, 
Flashes forth the Northern Light; 

Or as through the opening p rtal, 
Bursts the Golden City’s blaze, 

With a dazzling tide of splendor, 
Bearing back the looker’s gaze, 


Lo! those far, majestic mountains, 
Crowned with hvar untrodden snow, 

With their star-bright peaks ascending, 
Crimsoned in the morning’s glow— 

Peaks from soundless depths of azure, 
Looking down o’er crag and fell, 

With a stern and massive grandeur, 
Never Alp, wore half so well. 


Aye! from crag and peak descending 
Proudly to yon belt of blue; 
Whither, with unmingled glory, . 
Spreads the sunbright landscape’s view : 
Hill and dale, in fair confusion, 
Like ap emerald ocean rolled, 
Brightly rolled, with beauty mingled, 
In unsullied lawn and wold, 
Then that noble rashing river, 
from far mountain caverns sprung, 
Winding on through sunny valleys, 
Or with forests overhung, 
Onward proudly, brightly flowing— 
Onward, over sands of gold, 
See its crystal fluods forever 
In a tide of glory rolled— 
Rolled to yonder glowing ocean, 
Whose unbounded billowy breast, 
Rocking, with a giant motion, 
Round unnumbered islands blest— 
Rocking ever, ever penton, 
Throngh the rus of silent time, 
With one vast majestic anthem, 
Pealing on the ear sublime. 


O that realm of matchless splendor! 
How its glimpses load the heart, 
With a wild, delirious gladness, 
That impels the tear to start— 
Tear whose sweet and rich effusion 
Car alone afford relief 
To the soul, by blissful visions, 
Almost gladdened into grief. 
Tell me of that Land of Beauty! — 
Whither? Whither doth it lie? 
Whither shall the soul that seeks it 
S its wings and fly! 
O’er what stretch of plain and mountain, 
O’er what outspread ocean waste, 
Whither to that realm of glory, 
Shall the spirit hie in haste ¢ 
Joun Pau Jones, 


Auburn, N. Y. 


————— 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


Trutu ann Sincertty.—T ruth is always consis 
tént with itself, and needs nothing to help it out ; 
it is always near at hand, and fits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware; 
whereas, a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s in- 
vention. upon the rack, and one trick needs’ & 

reat many more to make it good. It is like 
Building upon a false foundation, which continu- 
ally stands in need of props to shore it up, and 
proves at last more eable than to have raised 
a substantial building at first upon a true and 
solid foundation; for sincerity is firm and sub- 
stantial, and there is nothing hollow or unsound 
in it, and because it is plain and open, fears no 
discovery, of which the crafty man is slvageip 
danger ; and when he thinks he walks in the dark, 
all his pretences are so transparent that he that 
runs may read them ; heis the last man that finds 
himself to be found out; and, whilst he takes it 
for that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ders himself ridiculous. 


Many a Man is first led to agitate the world, 
in order that the world’s eee ian react w 
one or two obscure persons, of inert sympathy. 
perhaps of forminga judgment for them- 
selves, but whom he sees daily, and whom he is 
bent upon inspiring with a just estimation of his 

ts. 
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mind of man who has escaped this training will 
as least have fair play. Whatever other errors 
he may have fallen into, he will be safe at least 
from these infatuations ; and if he thinks proper, 
after he grows up, to study Greek, it will proba- 
bly be for some better purpose than to become 
critically acquainted with its dialects. His pre- 
jndices will be those of a man, not of a schoolboy ; 
and his speculations and conclusions will be inde- 
pendent of the maxims of tutors and the oracles 
of literary patrons.— Lord Jeffrey. 


Beavty.—Beauty is, after all, a mere matter of 
opinigm and the utility of the object to which the 
term Tapplied, often constitutes with the appli- 
cant its propriety. Having always esteemed the 
landscape, visible from a favorite shrubbery walk, 
as really beautiful, | was one day this summer 
annoyed to find it hidden by some linen hung out 
to dry in the nearest intervening field, and which, 
internally, I determined was the ugliest object 
ever presented to human eyes; but I was, ere long, 
led to think differently, and to meditate on the 
different conceptions aud standards of beauty en- 
tertained by individuals, according to the various 
influences of birth, education, profession, and cir- 
cumstances, by the simple incident of a maid ser- 
vant entering the walk to deliver a message to 
me, and exclaiming: “How Jeawiful that linen 
looks! Did you ever see; miss,a finer sight ?” 
“So, then,” I thought, “that has Jeauty to her, 
which is positively ugly to me; the application is 
general, and the inference obvious; wherefore, I 
will murmur no more.” , 


Ir 1s , Common Weakness With men in power, 
who have used dissimulation successfully, to form 
@ passion for the use of it. Dupes to their love of 
duping, their pride is flattered by it. He who 
fancies he must be perpetually stooping to the pre- 
judices of his fellow-creatures, is perpetually re- 
minding and reassuring himself of his vast supe- 
riority over them ; but no greatness can long co- 
exist with deceit ; the whole faculties of men must 
be exerted in order to noble energies ; and he who 
is not earnestly sincere, lives but in half his be- 
ing—self-mutilated, self-proscribed. 


Romantic aNnD Fantastic InpotencEe was the 
fault of other times and other countries; here I 
crave more and more every day to find men un- 
fevered by the constant excitement of the world, 
whether literary, political, commercial, or fash- 
ionable ; men who, while they are alive to all that 
is around them, feel also who is above them. 

Arnold. 

Success 1n Lire depends less upon a man him- 
self, than upon a multitude of petty contingencies, 
which he cannot make, although it is with him- 
self, in some measure, to render them available. 





t.and | 
de | Betts, Now, 


Whenever you see a great event develop or 
reproduce itself during a long series of ages, and 
amidst many varying circumstances, never ascribe 
it to force. Force plays a great and daily part in 
human affairs; but it is not their principle, their 
supreme impulse ; above force, and the part which 
it plays, there soars always some moral cause 
which decides of things as a whole — Guizot. 


Tuere 1s a Want or Simpticity and nobleness 


about a great person whose condescension is fully 
felt at the time. 


It 1s Certainty very Moperate in men to 
covet those things chiefly which they cannot pos- 
sibly enjoy for long. 

Tue Manner or Doine a Service To Orners.— 
When your endeavors are directed towards doing 
good to an individual, in other words, to do him 
a service, if there be any option as to the mode or 
way, consider and observe what mode is most to 
his taste. If you serve him as you think and say, 
in a way which is yours, and not his, the value of 
any service may, by an indefinite amount, be thus 
reduced. If the action of serving a man, not in 
the way he wishes to be served, be carried to a 
certain length, it becomes tyranny, not benefi- 
cence; an exercise of power for the satisfaction 
of the self-regarding affections, not an act of be- 
neficence for the gratification of the sympathetic 
or social affections.—Jeremy Bentham. 


Tue more we are destitute of opportunities for 
indulging our feelings, as is the case when we 
live in uncongenial society, the more we are apt 
to crisp and harden our outward manner, to save 
our real feelings from exposure. Thus I believe 
that some of the most delicate-minded men get to 
appear thoroughly coarse, from their unsuccessful 
efforts to mask their real nature. And I have 
known men disagreeably férward from their shy- 
ness. But I doubt whether a man does not suffer 
from a habit of self-constraint, and whether his 
feelings do not become really, as well as apparent- 
ly, chilled. It is an immense blessing to be per- 
fectly callous to ridicule; or, which comes to the 
same thing, to be conscious thoroughly that what 
we have in us of noble and delicate, is not ridicu- 
lous to any but fools; and that, if fools will laugh, 
wise men will do well to let them.— Arnold. 


Jreatousy.—Jealousy is that pain which a man 
feels from the apprehension that he is not equally 
beloved by the person whom he entirely loves. 
Now, because our inward passions and inclina- 
tions can never make themselves visible. it is im- 
possible for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured 
of his suspicions. His thoughts hang at best ina 
state of doubtfulness and uncertainty, and are 
never capable of receiving any satisfaction on the 
advantageous side, so that his inquiries are most 
successful when they discover nothing. His 
pleasure arises from his disappointments, and his 
life is spent in the pursuit of a secret that destroys 
his happiness if he chance to find it. 


Wauart Piety it is tHe Wortp Hates.—lIt is 
not true that the world hates piety. The modest 
and unobtrusive piety which fills the heart with 
all human charities, and makes a man gentle to 
others and severe to himself, is an object of uni- 
versal love and veneration. But mankind hate 
the lust of power," when it is veiled under the 
garb of piety; they hate canting and hypocrisy ; 
they hate advertisers and quacks in piety; they 
do not choose to be insulted; they love to tear 
folly and impudence from the altar, which should 
only be a sanctuary for the wretched and the 
good. 

Every sovt, it cannot be doubted, bears within 
itself a treasure of sadness. And it is evenacon- 
dition of our nature that always, amidst our 
brightest joys, there flows, mingled, a something 
sorrowful, as with a song of joy, a distant mur- 
mur, an ill-stifled sigh. One would say that the 
very noise of our joy goes and wakens up from 
the bottom of our soul a slumbering grief; one 
would say that the feeling of our wretchedness 
waits that very moment to seize and clasp us, and 
that the fires lighted up in our night seem as sig- 
nals to the phantom. 


Nornine uinpers the constant agreement of 
people who live together, but mere vanity—a se- 
cret insisting upon what they think their dignity 
or merit, and inward expectation of such an over- 
measure of deference and regard as answers to 
their own extravagant false scale, and which no- 
body can pay, because none but themselves can 
tell readily to what pitch it amounts —Pope. 

Thousands of houses would be happy to-mor- 
row, if this passage were written in letters of gold 
over the mantelpiece, and the offenders could have 
the courage to apply it to themselves—Leigh 
Hunt. 


How to Epucate Cmiipren.—I was once pres- 
ent when an old mother, who had brought up a 
large family of children with eminent success, 
was asked by a young one what she would recom- 
mend in the case of some children who were too 
anxiously educated; and her reply was, “I think, 
my dear, a little wholesome neglect.” — Ibid. 


Frienpsuir is seldom truly tried but. in ex- 
tremes. To find friends when we have no need 
of them, and to want them when we have, are 
both alike easy and common—Feltham, - 





A FAITHFUL SENTINES. 


To one of the numerous volumes for which the 
late Mexican war has furnished the materials, we 
are indebted for the amusing account of 
the exact discharge of duty by a faithful Private 
in a volunteer regiment. A party of officers, hav- 
ing been off toa fandango, are thus re- 

ved by a volunteer sentinel : Lat 

On the picket guard, at the that n was, 
~ one of company Gi, whose peme was 
Betts was a small man, with an in- 
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t. : 
nt Who comes there?” he challenged, in a quick, 
loud, and distinot voice, that brought them to a 


halt in an instant. 


“ Friends,” was the reply. : 
« Halt! py Wand friends, and give the counter- 


“We have not got it. You know us: T am 
Lieutenant Smith, acting adjutant, and”—— 

« Halt, and remain where you are,” quickly re- 
plied the sentinel, with a very significant motion 
towards the lock of his carbine. — 

The two were astonished ; while the Colonel, 
behind, hearing this, was much amused, and drew 
his horse up, to see it out. The Adjutant com- 
menced to speak again, but the sentinel would 
hear nothing but the countersign ; and what that 
was they knew not. Colonel Thomas knew Betts 
by his voice, and, besides, could, in the moon- 
light, see him plainly; and was really pleased to 
see his faithful performance of orders. After a 
pause of some moments, in which he thought the 
lieutenants had been sufficiently troubled for not 
having the countersign, he advanced up to their 
side. 

“ Mr. Betts,” said he, “I am pleased to ou 
so prompt and decided in your discharge off@Mty ; 
and, I trust, the lesson will not be lost on these 
officers; for officers should set an example of mil- 
itary discipline to the soldlers. Let these gentle- 
men in; and, depend upon it, we think much more 
of you for your firmness.” 

“Have you the countersign ?” said the sentinel 
to him, in reply to this. 

“The countersign—no !—it is not necessary for 
me to have it. You know me: I’m your Colonel.” 

“You can’t go in,” said the sentinel, as he drew 
himself up erect before them. 

“Look at me,” said the Colonel, as he advanced 
out.of tue shade of some musquit bushes, on the 
side of the road, into the bright moonlight that 
played and glistened on his large epaulets, his 
broad gold lace, and the gilt head and scabbard of 
his sword ; “don’t you know menow, Mr, Betts?” 

The sentinel coolly surveyed him and his horse. 

“TI might know you in the day time, but now I 
do not know you; you cannot go in; remain 
where you are.” 

“But we must go in,” said all, as they advanc- 
ed their horses up; “there will be no harm”—— 

Quickly the sentinel threw up his .carbine, 
with his thumb upon the lock, and his finger on 
the trigger, and called out, m2 Stop! you are near 
enough !”—and stop they did ; there was danger 
in proceeding. 2 ; 

“ Here is a pretty end of a frolic,” said the Ad- 
jutant, while the Colonel looked stern with vexa- 
tion. They turned their horses’ heads together, 
and held a consultation. 

“ Where is the officer of the guard?” said the 
Colonel to the sentinel, who now had turned to 
walking back and forth across the pass before 
them, and who showed no disposition for conver- 
sation. 

“ Gone into the camp,” was the reply. 

“Well, send after him, then.” 

“Should like to accommodate you, gentlemen, 
but can’t leave my post.” 5 

Here, then, wasa predicament. They dismount- 
ed, and sat on the ground, holding their horses, 
waiting for the officer of the guard. The night 
was cool ; the wind was and had been the whole day 
from the north. They tried to laugh, but they 
were too cold. They pleaded earnestly with the 
sentinel, but it was of no avail ; for he, pacing his 
interval, would talk no more. In about two hours 
(which seemed ten to them) the officer of the 
guard, who had been down at the camp guard-fire, 
enjoying himself finely, thinking that it was time 
to relieve Betts, came up, and was astonished to 
find the Colonel, Adjutant, and lieutenant, sit- 
ting on the ground, in the cold, without even a 
blanket, shivering as though they had the ague. 
He let them in at once; and they were glad-to get 
to their tents and cover themselves with blankets. 
In the morning, when meeting Betts in camp, they 
complimented him highly ; and he brought to the 
Colonel’s recollection his previous order, that “no 
one, not even himself, should pass at night, with- 
out the countersign.” 

Furber’s Twelve Months’ Volunteer. 
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gir Knowing that our readers would feel much 
interest in being made acquainted with a pretty 
full record of the proceedings of Congress and the 
Buffalo Convention, we have devoted our inside 
pages to it, to the exclusion of a great variety of 
matter on hand and in type. 


—— 


TRIAL OF ‘DRAYTON. 


The account of this trial in our last number, 
terminated with a paragraph in high praise of the 
District Attorney’s clostag argument to the jury. 
On that subject we have received a communica- 
tion giving a very different representation. We 
regret as much asthe writer can, the impossibility 
of crowding it into this number ; and the more so, 
as, in copying inadvertently the account in the 
Sun, without comment, we seemed to endorse it, 
Ample justice shall be done in our next. 


——— 


CLUBS. 


ZX It is worthy of notice that the first response 
to our notice respecting subscribers in clubs came 
from Maryland, the next, from Virginia. Two 
_ clubs have been sent us from Baltimore. Send in 
quickly, and we can supply back numbers, begin- 
ning with that containing Corwin’s speech. 





For the National Era. 


AN HONEST BALLAD TO JOHN BULL, 
PER MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, 
FROM AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 





I’ve read yonr ballad, Johnny Bull, 
A dozen times, or more— 
Faith, at my heart it took a pull, 
That drew me “ half-seas o’er;”’ ~ 
. I felt the “ Anglo-Saxon” run 
Through neck, and cheek, and forehead— 
| might have been your shadow, John, 
I grew so very florid. 


It sort 0 tickled me, I own, 
To read sich printed praise : 
Sez I, old Johnny’s cuter grown 
In these his latter days. 
I caleulated all was true, 
And jest as good as preachin’, 
~ Because friend John, you know that two 
Can play at over-reachin’. 


But still it sort o’ puzzled me, 
To think how all at once, 
Sich virtoos in a chap you see, 
You used to call a dunce. 
It’s surely but the other day, 
You asked, with scornfal look, 
“ Who heeds a Yankee journal, pray ? 
Who reads a Yankee book?” 


O, Johnny Bull! O, Johnny Bull! 
It’s really grown too late 

Of brotherhovd so heautifal 
/Twixt you and I to prate. 

A Cain-like chap you'd proved, I ween, 
Had you disabled us— 

A brother Remus we'd have been, 
And you our Romulus! _ 


Our friendship, John, you might have won, 
Prehaps have gained peg , 
When we were but an eaglet, John, 
And gentle as a dove. 3 
But yon were vicious then, and tri 
To clip our growin; pine 
Your brother didn’t Tike h pride, 
And didn’t b’lieve in kings! 
Your “ British Grenadiers,” good John 
We oft-n recollect! ii 
They journey’d once through Lexington 
Quite gayly, I suspect. : 
And “ Yankee Doodle’s” like’d as well, 
.. [doubt it not, by you, John 
At Yorktown on your ears it fell, 
And Saratoga, too, John! 


It may have been, as now yon sin 
That our old English a 


‘Have vassal’s knee, John; 
But from the boast of sich aline, 
Good Lord deliver me, John! 


Thank God that Shak e lived and sung ! 
For Mil be ed! 
The wees praised 


all the worl* has blazed.’ 


Right glad are we that English birth 
oye 
Is narrow for their fume, John! | 

We siete our gl 


at Your glorious days, good Jehn, 
witactinpaee nce 


In years, | : 
. We beg to be excused. 
 - Through China or ata hte 
‘ And thank you not to tle acs 
you recall John!.’: wut 2 
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classed with the most dignified of deliberative 
bodies. We are apprehensive that it is about to 
lose this distinction. The recent introduction of 
topics into that body which have been hitherto 
confined to the néwspaper press and to the fields 
of popular canvass, is calculated to lower it in 
public estimation, It brings into prominence the 
party animosities, if not selfish instincts, that 
characterize the ascendency of the worst features 
of our political system. The promotion of party 
objects, to the neglect of public duties, in legisla- 
tive discussions, would mark, if prolonged, the 
degeneracy of popular government. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the recent introduction of 
themes which turn on the merits of candidates 
for the Presidential office is only a temporary 
malady, and not among the signs of chronic dis- 
ease, indicating the presence of corrupting influ- 
ences in the body politic.”—Charleston Evening 
Neys. 

A Boston correspondent of Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, speculating in the July number 
of that work on European Revolutions, labors to 
show the identity of the British and. American 
Constitutions in their essential features. Our 
Senate, he says, ‘‘is a mere modification of the 
House of Lords; it is already more select than 
the Lower House, and not so immediately re- 
sponsible to constituents; and its practical work- 
ing shows the great importance of such a bal- 
ance-wheel in any Government.” 

A residence in Washington, affording ample 
opportunities for observing the Senate, its com- 
position and action, has greatly abated the ad- 
miration with which we once regarded that 
body. It is more orderly than the House of 
Representatives—not the “Lower House,” as 
some lovers of English usages affectedly phrase 
it—not because the members individually ‘are 
more respectable or dignified, but because their 
Chamber is better adapted than the hall of the 
House to deliberative purposes, and-their num- 
ber is only one-fourth of the number of Repre- 
sentatives. Take two hundred and thirty men, 
the elite of the country in point of dignity, mode- 
ration, and intelligence, seat them in the hall of 
the House, to consult, discuss, and decide, and 
they will find themselves unable to maintain 
quiet order. The discordant echoes of a single 
speaker, to say nothing of the distracting noises 
multiplied from occasional undertoned conversa- 
tions between the members, which in the Senate 
Chamber would scarcely be noticed, harass the 
ear, jar on the nervous system, and can hardly 
fail to produce an irritability unfavorable to de- 
corum and sobriety. There is just as much inat- 
tention, restlessness, locomotion, conversation, in 
the Senate, in proportion to its numbers, during 
business hours, as in the House. 

In real oratory, with three or four exceptions, 
the House generally has the advantage of the 
Senate, although the speaker in the former labors 
under peculiar disadvantages. In the Senate no 
one hour rule cramps the mind, and confounds it 
in its effort to range over a vast subject within the 
space of sixty minutes. No distracting echoes 
perplex its consecutiveness of thought. No physi- 
cal agony is required to secure a hearing. The 
speaker may rise no higher than a conversational 
tone, and yet be distinctly understood in every 
part of the Chamber. But in the House, the 
voice, except in peculiar cases, where great art 
has succeeded in modulating it so as to avoid 
confused echoes, must be strained to its utmost 
extent, and then, not unfrequently, the louder it 
is, the more indistinct becomes the enunciation. 
Despite these disadvantages, with the three or 
four exceptions mentioned above, the Representa- 
tives, as a body, excel the Senators in the vigor 
and warmth of their oratory. Many of these 
affect to be shocked at a free eloquénce. They 
are doubtless striving to model themselves ufter 
those old Roman Senators who, with still forms, 
subdued features, and white robes, thought to, in- 
timidate the barbarians that had taken the city. 
Vehemence they consider vulgarity. An origi- 
nal idea is an innovation. A startling figure of 
speech is impertinent. Brilliant declamation is 
more in harmony with the license of the stump 
than the decorum of the Senate* Their eau 
ideal of Senatorial eloquence is a compound of 
frigid commonplace, elegant verboseness, and me- 
lodious cadence, ornamented with high-flown 
compliments in studied phrase, to the profound 
wisdom, unsurpassed attainments, illustrious pa- 
triotism of the distinguished Senator from such 
and such a State. 

In relation to age, and experience in public 
life, the Senate, on an average, has not the slight- 
est advantage over the House. As to intellectual 
ability and practical wisdom, take New York and 
New England, and, with the exception of three 
or four men, their Senators scarcely reach the 
average of the House of Representatives ; while 
the Senators from Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, with perhaps one exception, 
positively fall below the average. Leaving out 
of the comparison some half a dozen Southern 
Senators, the Senators and Representutives from 
the slaveholding States stand upon a common 
level in these respects. Then take the Senators 
whom we have excepted, as being above the aver- 
age of the House in intellectual ability and prac- 
cal wisdom, and they can easily be matched, at 
least in the latter point, by many members of 
that body. 

We are sure that no intelligent observer of 
Congress, who has critically analyzed the compo- 
sition of both Houses, will differ much from this 
comparative estimate. If we advert to the actual 
work done by the two Hpuses, the same conclu- 
sion is reached. The legislation originated by 
the Senate is distinguished by no greater wis- 
dom or foresight, no more care or moderation, 
than that commenced by the House. There is as 
much caution and deliberation in the latter as in 
the former; and we have heard as intemperate 
speeches, seen as extravagant action, in the Sen- 
ate as in the House. Bills passed by the former 
undergo amendment in the other branch as often 
as House bills are amended in the Senate. 

So much for the comparative experience, tal- 
ent, wisdom, and moderation of the two branches 
of the National Legislature. The question 
arises, Why, then, should the members of one 
branch be chosen by the Legislatures of the 
States, and be elected for six years, while 
those of the other branch are chosen by the Peo- 
ple, and elected for only two years? The the- 
ory, doubtless, was suggested by the composition 
of the British Parliament. It was thought that 
while the House, elected by the People, and for 
a short term, would be more under the control 
of popular sentiment, the Senate, from the 
mode of its election, duration of office, and the 
exclusion of very young men from its councils, 
would possess greater age, wisdom, ability, and 
moderation. Experience has shown the fallacy of 
such a notion. It has continually demonstrated 
the fact, that the People are as well qualified as 
their agents, to select. law-makers: a comparison 
of the Legislative branch constituted by State 

, and that chosen by the People, only 
serves to establish the sound Democratic princi- 
ple, that all legislation should emanate from 
Tepresentatives chosen directly by the People 
themselves. oe Sones 

This brings us to the leading idea of this.arti- 
cle—the expediency of amending the Constitu- 
tion so as to make the Senate, like the House, di- 
‘rectly dependent upon the People. At present, 
as every reader knows, Senators are elected for 


age Bae of the several 














and govereignty. But this theory of the Senate is 
imperfect, as it leaves out of view the great prac- 
tical reason of its existence. The leading pur- 
pose of a dual legislature is, to prevent hasty, 
inconsiderate, impulsive, or prejudiced legislation ; 
and this is sufficiently provided for in the neces- 
sary delay, deliberation, and repetition of exami- 
nation, secured by the existence of two chambers 
of coérdinate powers, each with a veto on the 
acts of the other. And behind this, there is the 
veto of the President, another check by far too 
potent int its present almost absolute form. What, 
then, is the use of choosing Senators in one way, 
and Representatives in angther, and electing the 
former for a period three times longer than the 
term of office of the latter? As we have seen, not 
asingle advantage, in respect to the character of 
the Senate, is secured by this difference, nor is it 
at all necessary to effectuate the two-fold purpose 
of the Senate—the representation of the sove- 
reignty of the several States, and the checking 
the action of the House. 

Grant.all this, it may be said, still, unless there 
be some grave objections to the present appoint- 
ment and constitution of the Senate, better let 
things alone. True; but there are strong objec- 
tions, as we shall now proceed to show. 

1. The present arrangement in relation to the 
election of Senators and their tetms of office, is an 
anomaly in our institutions. The fundamental 
principle of those institutions is, that Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, and ought to be instituted and 
controlled by them, and for their benefit. The 
necessary practical inferenegs yovernments 
should be so constituted as em immeéi- 
ately dependent upon those in whose will they 
they originate, and for whose benefit they are es- 
tablished. Hence, election directly by the Peo- 
ple, and for short terms of office, is a vital condi- 
tion to the maintenance of Democratic institu- 
tions. But the condition is grossly violated in 
the election of the Senate by intermediate bodies, 
and for a term of office so protracted as to lessen 
the sense of accountability to the People. The 
Senator may long defy the popular sentiment, in 
the hope that, before the expiration of his term 
of office, it may change. Relieved of the appre- 
hension of having his conduct passed upon every 
two years, by the People, he is more amenable to 
the Executive Power, with which he is oftener 
brought in contact than with his constituents. His 
political integrity is also endangered by the social 
intimacies formed by his comparatively permanent 
position. How easily a young and an inexperienc- 
ed Senator of companionable qualities, especially 
if fond of sensual pleasures, is entangled by the 
wily courtesies of the veteran politician, familiar 
with all the avenues to the heart commanded by 
Appetite! Corrupt companionship, consolidated 
by years of sympathy in sensual or vicious pur- 
suits, isa deadly enemy to pure, wholesome, safe 
legislation. The more frequently the agent is 
brought under the influences of his principal, the 
better. But not a few Senators are estranged from 
their constituencies. Some take up their perma- 
nent residence in Washington, ceasing to be other 
than nominal citizens of the States they nominally 
represent. What do they know of the real senti- 
ments of their People? How can they sympa- 
thize with them? Their chief personal interests 
are at the capital—they rest under the brooding 
wing of Executive Power. The general result is, 
a corrupt conservatism. The Senate is the last 
place to look for generous sympathies, for liberal 
principles, for the spirit of popular freedom. It 
is more accessible to corrupt influences than the 
House, more disposed to tamper with great Class 
Interests, less energetic in resisting Executive 
usurpations ; it is apt to be jealous of all progres- 
sive movements, and hostile to radical reforms ; 
in a word, the aristocratic rather than democratic 
element stamps its character. . 

2. It prevents the public sentiment from being 
fairly represented, and embodied in the form of 
law, by arraying at times the two branches against 
each other, so as to produce discord, discreditable 
wranglings, injurious delay and embarrassment 
in the prosecution of the public business, and per- 
verted or incompetent legislation. 


Public Sentiment is progressive; two years 
hence it may be very different from what it is to- 
day ; but the Senators elected now, continuing to 
hold office for six years, may defeat the will of 
the majority two years hence, as ascertained then 
by the character of the popular branch. 

Again : the political complexion of a State le- 
gislature is sometimes determined, for the time 
by transient causes, which may raise the minority 
to an accidental ascendency—and at that moment 
the time may have arrived for the choice of a Sen- 
ator to Congress. A man is elected of principles. 
totally adverse to the views of the real majority of 
his State, whose will, though it be repeatedly 
indicated, subsequently, by the political character 
of the representatives it sends to Congress, may 
be as often defeated by the single vote of that 
exceptional Senator. 

Some may suppose they find in the antagonism 
of the two Houses a very wholesome check upon 
the law-making power; but a moment’s reflection 
will show that the only desirable check is one that 
shall wisely delay, not vitiate or defeat legisla- 
tion. The former result is provided for in the 
establishment of two Houses; one or the other of 
the latter results is hazarded by party antagonism 
between the two Houses. A spirit of jealousy and 
distrust springs up between them ; then comes a 
strife for the mastery, in which the struggle may 
disgrace the country by its violent or fraudulent 
character. The inevitable results are, waste of 
time, and most injurious delay of action upon im- 
portant measures; and a not unfrequent conse- 
quence is, the final adoption cf some compromise, 
in which the popular sentiment is disregarded, 
and principle trampled upon, to afford some small 
gratification to party spirit on both sides. 

We are drawing no fancy sketch. Who be- 
lieves, had the people in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Indiana, and Illinois, the right to choose their 
Senators, and the election should take place to- 
day, for the term of two years, that a single one 
of the present incumbents (with the exception of 
Mr. Dix) would be returned, unless he could sat- 
isfy his constituents of his redemption from vas- 
salage to slavery? The attempt to give Oregon a 
Government has for two years been defeated by 
the antagonistic position of the two Houses in re- 


make a Rae 
4 lation to slavery—the popular branch being inex- |*cane.” -Fre’sifd that the mo 


orable against its extension, the aristocratic 
branch being just as much opposed to its restric- 
tion. Public Sentiment is represented by the 
House; a Class Interest by the Senate; and this 
Interest, by means of a constitutional provision 
which exalts the Senate to a great extent above 
accountability to the Popular Will and sympathy 
with the Popular Sentiment, has proved itself 
more potent than the People. Last year, the Peo- 
ple’s Representatives passed an Oregon bill, re- 
jecting by a majority of 28 the encumbrance of 
the Missouri compromise. The Class Interest in 
the Senate laid it upon the table. This year, that 
same Interest contrived what it called a compro- 
mise, (a shabby device to open the door to the ex- 
tension of slavery,) and sent it to the House, 
where the People’s Representatives, without de- 
bate, laid.it upon the table. The same Repre- 
sentatives. passed another Oregon Dill, reject- 
ing by a majority of 26 all kinds of compro- 
mise, including the Missouri qualification; bat 


again the Class Interest of the Senate, on Thurs- 


day last, there being but three days of the session 
condition to the bill, determined to defeat the 
will af the People, or leave Oregon without a 





after | to attempt to restrain it by aristocratic checks: 
~ | Universal suffrage, and election to all important of- 


vast evil growing out of this aristocratic, anoma~) 
to the subject. Having committed ourselves to} © 
| the Democratic Principle, it is worse than folly | 


aberration from sound republican doctrine, the 
least sympathy with liberal movements, the 
strongest tendency to arbitrary measures? For 
the most part, in those departments of our Gov- 
ernment furthest removed from direct dependence 
upon, and responsibility to, the People. To this 
ultimate Sovereignty we offer no incense—it is 
far from being impartial or infallible. It too often 
acts from the impulse of passion or prejudice, or 
suffers itself to be imposed upon. But, after all, 
We trust this tribunal, as we trust no other earth- 
ly power. In the long run, we feel assured, that 
its decisions will more nearly square with justice 
and a wise policy, than those of any select few, 
invested with power on 9 long lease, and with lit- 
tle responsibility. 4% , 

Let Senators as well as Representatives be chosen 
by the People, and elected only for two years. Let 
the breath of the People winnow both Houses of 
Congress every two years, and there will be less 
chaff, more of the pure wheat, in the Senate, than 
there iginow. 


i 


ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA—STATE OF IRE- 
LAND. 


The Acadia brings news from Liverpool to the 
29th ultimo, There had been no outbreak up to 
that time in Ireland, but, so threatening were the 
indications, so active and bold were the clubs, that 
the Government deemed it necessary te take the 
most vigorous means to prevent violence. Troops 
were pouring into theisland. The Dublin Nation 
office had been seized. A bill suspending the 
habeas corpus had gone through both Houses of 
Parliament, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
had, issuéd a proclamation for the arrest of Smith 
O’Brien, and the other leading confederates. Liv- 
erpool was in an alarming condition, owing to the 
movements of t epealers and Confederates in 
that ylace; 20,000 special constables had been 
swornin. 

France was quiet. 

Sicily was threatened with invasion. 


FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 





FIRST DAY. 
Wepnespay, August 9, 1848, 84¢ o’cloch. 

Long before the hour for the organization of 
the Cenvention, an immense concourse had assem- 
bled under the tent in the Park, to listen to a few 
preliginary remarks and speeches, and encour- 

ements and exhortations to unity, and expres- 
sions ¢f determination “to put the thing through,” 
“no giving up,” “ no compromising,” “ Free Soil 
and nbthing else.” The various speeches were 
received with loud cheers, and excited great en- 
thusiasm among the vast assemblage. 

9 o'clock. 

By ihis time the concourse had become immense. 
Every available seat and foot-hold on the ground 
was «cupied. The Ohio delegation came into 
the tent with banners flying, and were received 
with great cheering. The delegation was wel- 
comed by Colonel Miller, from New Hampshire, 
in a peat and spirit-stirring speech, which was 
received with applause. 

Mr Earle, of Worcester, Massachusetts, follow- 
ed ing few remarks, which consisted of a repeti- 
tion of the charge sgainst General Taylor, that 
he [General Taylor] is opposed to the Wilmot 
Provito. 

Judge Nye, of Madison county, was here called 
for, and came forth amid great cheering. This 
Convention must be a self-sacrificing Convention. 
A crisis had arrived when old prejudices had got 
to be laid aside—sacrificed upon the altar of our 
common country’s good. He had come here to 
lay down all his former predilections upon this 
altar—to strike hands even with those against 
whom he had previously battled. We mingle 
here vith representatives from Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana Wisconsin, Iowa, and Michigan, thank 
God! Here they stood, representatives of the 
fair fields of the West—an empire in itself, from 
whicl slavery bad been blotted out by a resolution 
drawn by the great man of our independence. 
Slavery had been excluded, and now the West 
had tecome the rich granary of the World. He 
had mme on with representatives from New Jer- 
sey—that battle-field of the Revolution. And 
Pennsylvania, too, that glorious old Keystone of 
the Union, is here—firm and trué as steel—who 
cherishes within her bosom the patriot Wilmot. 
God raised up a David of old to slay the giant of 
Gath. So hath David Wilmot, with the sling of 
Freedom and the smooth stone of Truth, struck 
the giant Slavery between the eyes—he reels— 
-let us push him over! Massachusetts is here— 
and it is fitting she should be. A son of John 
John Quincy Adams was here among her dele- 
gates. There was Samuel Adams, first among 
the statesmen of the Revolution, and he rejoiced 
that Charles F. Adams was in the front ranks of 
this great moral revolution. 

He bailed this time as a glorious era. He 
liked this agitation. It was an augury of better 
things to come. He liked this mingling of here- 
tofore discordant elements — drawn together by 
the great sympathetic cord of Freedom. Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Missouri, and Delaware, 
are here. And he was told that Maryland was 
here, and it was a fact of deeply momentous im- 
portance, when in the South they begin to talk of 
the evils of Slavery. Virginia, “the mother of 
Presidents,” was here. The feeling is extending, 
expanding, not only at the North, but at the 
South. 

If we are wrong on the Tariff, it can be righted 
in twelve hours. If we are wrong on Banks, it can 
be righted by legislation. But if we are wrong on 
the subject of Slavery, it never can be righted. It 
will reach down to posterity, inflicting curses and 
misery upon generations yet to come. Let, then, 
no preferences for men distract our councils. Let 
all meet upon a common platform, to accomplish 
a great—a noble purpose. 

Mr. Husbands, of Rochester, took the stand, 
and informed the audience that he was one who 
had had his head taken off politically in 1844 for 
maintaining the principles which they were now 
assembled to advocate. He had stood by the side 
of Judge Nye, and had been decapitated with 
him. His heart was in this Convention, and he 
was glad to see the respectable portion of all par- 
ties. And why was this? Why did he see Fred- 
erick Douglass here? [Three cheers for Doug- 
lass!] Why did he see the Whig party here, the 
respectable portion of it? And why did he see 
the Democracy here in their strength? Because 
they were all determined to curb and bridle and 
drive back and overthrow the proud and es- 
sive Slave Power, and he trusted that the people 
would now unite, and, shoulder to shoulder, fight 
in firm array till they should triumph. 

[Here the staging on which we sat went down 
with a tremendous crash, capsizing ink, paper, ta- 
ble, reporters, and all, spoiling our gold pen, rasp-' 
ing the epidermis from our shins, and committing 
sundry other outrages of a similar nature. We 
finally got a corner of the table on which the 
Speaker was standing, when 

“Stanton !” “Stanton!” was loudly called, and 
came forward amid loud cheering and gave notice 
that the Convention would be regularly organized 
at. 12 o’clock, and was about to sit down, when 
there was such an outcry for him to “just say 
something,” that he consented and said he would 

about as loa as the ferule of his 

of this Convention 

should be that of the French Republic—“Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” [Cheers.| They had come 
up to contend against @ movement, on the part of 
the slave interest, to extend that cursed institu- 
tion which takes the image of Almighty God on 
the immortal soul, and blots it therefrom by le- 
gislation, and stamps in its place, by legal enact- 
ment, the name of brute, beast, and property; 
that that institution, now struggling for existence 
on its own soil, shall be ext ed to Territories 
. where the lower morality and feebler republican- 
ism of Mexico has abolished it. This is the issue 
which the South tenders to this country at the 
-noonday of the nineteenth century. Waiving all 
my peculiar views, I am for joining issue with the 
South on that cause. I am for trying it this 
-year before the American People, and I am for 
etting a verdict, and entering up judgment, tak- 
ing out an execution, and levying on the Slave 
Power, and takin on of it, and g 
it up between the Heavens and the Earth, where 
the winds of execration shall whistle through it. 
[Cheers.] In order to fight this battle J) 
Wwe must ited; and again I say, let us adopt 
rench Re- 


the glori f the new-born Fren 
public Titecey, Equality, Fraternity [Cries 
of good, good; that it g0 it; give it to ’em.] 

ep ers rom the Map to he 
us 1 mw 
for it has been covesteinal in genenel Gomeditnes 
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on our right shoulder in such a manner as ren- 
dered us wholly fucapable of recording a word 
which the speaker u It took us some time 
to arrange matters with our rotund friend, and, 
just as we got ready to resume our labors, Mr. 
Stanton concluded his speech, by declaring~that 
he was ready to go for anybody, with anybody, in 
favor of the free soil a rraaiip chewing any- 
body that is opposed to cheering. 
President = ep of Ohio, took the stand, but, 
owing to the necessity of rebuilding the platform 
previous to the regular zation of the Con- 
vention, the audience was he ogra ha aged ne 
four parties, and each party to r 
of the Park, where temporary stands had been 
erected, and where there were speak ers ready to 
entertain them. The audience did accordingly, 
and we left. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONV ENTION, 
12 o'clock. 


Judge Srevens, of Indiana, cnlled the meeting 
to order, and pro Natuantrer Sawyer, of 
Ohio, as President of the Convention pro tcmpore. 
Unanimously confirmed. 

Mr. Sawyer came forward and ordered the stage 
to be cleared ; and the stage was cleared. 

The President: nominated Cuanrtes P, WELLS, 
of Illinois, and Catvin W. Puitxeo, of Connec- 
ticut, as Secretaries. Confirmed. 

Hon. Preston King came forward, amid great 
cheering, and offered the following motion. He 
said that it was suggested yesterday that a com- 
mittee, consisting of as many members from each 
State as they have electoral votes, should be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions, and recommended 
certain propositions for the consideration of the 
Convention, The first thing for us to do is to 
unite. [Cheers] He would read the resolutions 
which the Committee unanimously agreed upon. 
There is nothing binding in the resolutions. They 
are for the consideratiou of the Convention: . 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relieve itself of all ibility for 
the extension or continuance of Slavery, when- 
ever that Government possesses constitutional 
authority, and is responsible for its existence. 

Resolved, That the States within which Sla- 
very exists are alone responsible for the continu- 
ance or existence of Slavery within such States ; 
and the Federal Government has neither respon- 
sibility nor constitutional authority to establish 
or regulate Slavery within the States. 

Resolved, That the true, and, in the judgment of 
this Convention, the only safe means of prevent- 
ing the extension of Slavery into territory now 
free, is to prohibit its existence in all such terri- 
tory by an act of Congress. 

Mr. L. P. Noble was unanimously confirmed by 
the Convention as the representative of the Free 
Soil men of the District of Columbia; and a res- 
olution was passed to the effect that a Committee 
of one from each State, and one from the District 
of Colnmbia, be selected to draft a plan for the 
permanent organization of the Convention, and 
that each delegation appoint its representative. 

The States were then called, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed as the Committee: 
Maine, Jabez C. Woodman; New Hampshire, 
George T. Fogg; Vermont, E. D. Barber; Mas- 
sachusetts, William Jackson ; Rhode Island, Wm 
G. Hammond; Connecticut, Thaddeus Wells; 
New York, Preston King; New Jersey, H. M. 
Conger; Pennsylvania, Joseph Neide; Ohio, S. 
P. Chase; Michigan, Isaac P. Christiancy ; Wis- 
consin, Hans Crocker ; Illinois, Isaac N. Arnold; 
lowa, William Miller ; Indiana, Joseph L. Jarni- 
gan; Delaware, Jacob Pusey; Maryland, Wm. 
Robinson; Virginia, George Craig; District of 
Columbia, L. P. Noble. 

The Committce retired to the Court-house, for 
the purpose of deliberating upon business to be 
presented to the Convention—nominating perma- 
nent officers, &c. 

A Committee of five, consisting of John R. St. 
John, W. Larimer, jun., Dyre Tillinghast, Ralph 
Farnsworth, and John P. Hogehoom, was ap- 
pointed to select and appropriate seats for the 
several State delegations. 

The Convention then took a recess until three 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


When we arrived on the ground at 2 o’clock, 
an hour before the time appointed for the assem- 
bling of the Convention, we found an immense 
assemblage, who had preoccupied the ground, fill- 
iag the places reserved for Reporters, Officers of 
the Convention, and Delegates, so that it was im- 
possible for any of them to get their seats. After 
considerable delay, the crowd was drawn off by 
sending a gentleman to the other side of the Park 
to address the crowd, and we, among the rest of 
the favored ones, were able to get our seat. 

The Convention then proceeded to organize— 
but the box on which the Chairman stood when 
addressing the meeting was gone. Lovejoy, of 
Ohio, had it, and was speaking from the top of it, 
and he would not give it up. Another box was 
obtained, and Mr.S. P. Chase, of Ohio, was ap- 
pointed Chairman pro tem. in the absence of Mr. 
Sawyer. Mr. Chase mounted the box and called 
the meeting to order, amid such a din as never 
was heard. A scene of such noise and confusion 
would have perfectly annihilated General Cass. 
The Chairman of the Seat Committee was giving 
in his report. About twenty gentlemen were 
speaking to all sorts of motions, made and second- 
ed by themselves. Cries of, ‘“ Gentlemen, sit 
down ;” “Get off my toes ;” “ Who has my seat ?” 
“Mr. Chairman ;” “Silence ;” “Order ;” “Keep 
still;” was all that could be heard. 

Finally, the Chairman of the Committee of Or- 
ganization came forward to report, when he in- 
formed the assembly that Cuartes Francis Ap- 
ams, of Massachusetts, had been selected as Pres- 
ident. The audience gave him six hearty cheers, 
and Mr. Adams came forward and bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. 

Hon. Preston King, from the Committee of one 
from each State, on the permanent organization 
of the Convention, unanimously recommended 
Cuartes F. Apams, of Massachusetts, for Presi- 
dent of the Convention; that there be one Vice 
President’ from each State represented in this 
Convention, and one from the District of Colum- 
bia, to be selected by the Deltgates from the sev- 
eral States; that Charles B. Sedgwick, of New 
York; C. V. Dyer, of Iinois ; Thomas Bolton, of 
Ohio; Ralph Butler, jun., of Maine; J. E. Snod- 
grass. of Maryland; A. M. Johnson, of New Jer- 
sey* Franklin Taylor, of Pennsylvania, be Secre- 
taries of the Convention. 

George Rathbun of New York, and S. P. Chase 
of Ohio, were appointed a committee to wait upon 
Mr., Adams, and announce to him his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Adams took his seat amid the vociferous 
and r cheers of the muititude. 

The following Vice Presidents were then nom- 
inated by their respective State Delegations: 

Maine, William Bradbury; New Hampshire, 
Moses A. Cartland; Vermont, Lawrence Brain- 
ard; Massachusetts, John Mills; New Jersey, 
David L. Rogers; Pennsylvania, E. D. Gazzano; 
Ohio, Nicholas Spindle ; Mlinois, S.J. Lowe; In- 
diana, John W. Wright; Wisconsin, Byron Kil- 
bourne; Iowa, William Mitter; Michigan, Rob- 
ert S. Wilson; Maryland, Robert Gardner; Vir- 
ginia, George Craig; Rhode Island, Walter R. 
Danforth; Delaware, A. H. Dixon; District of 
Columbia, L. P. Noble. 

The delegation frome New York not having 
agreed upon a nomination for Vice President, it 
was agreed to meet at 8 o’clock this evening for 
that purpose. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. Apvams. Fellow-citizens, you will agree 
with me, I think, that the proceedings of this great 
shouldbe -first- commenced with prayer. 

[Yes, yes.] I would then invite you to listen to 
@ prayer from*the Rev. Mr. Tucker, of this city. 

As soon as the reverend gentleman had finish- 
ed his eloquent, but very long prayer for such an 
occasion, Mr. Adams arose, and addressed the 
Convention as follows : 

Fellon-Citizens : It isa matter of deepand h 
felt gratitude to me, that I have been selected to 

reside over the deliberations of this great body. 

would apologize for my own unfitness, were it 
not that I see in the multitude of sp faces 
before me, and feel in the mass of beating hearts 
around me, some guaranty that you will all con- 
tribute to make my labors light. 

‘Fellow-citizens, you have all assembled here to- 
day out of pure devotion to a principle. That 
principle, clothed as it has been in technical terms 
which do not express the idea, yet rallied to 
its support the multitudes that I see before me. 
This gives me an assurance of the intelligence 


and virtue of the People—which I never doubt- 
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around these abstractions that 
‘we now rally, in order to place our Government 
on a proper basis which it has deserted, 

Fellow-citizens, for my own part, { regard the 
Wilmot Proviso as covering @ great deal more 
ground probably than you may at first imagine. 1 
regard the Wilmot Proviso as, in substance, a 
struggle between right and wrong—as a contest 
between truth and falsehood, between the princi- 
ples of Liberty and the rule of Slavery. [Good, 
good. Hurrah] Now, fellow-citizens, is the ac- 
cepted time, when we all come together to note 
what our position is, and how far the Government 
has drifted from the ancient landmarks which our 
fathers set. up. Now is the accepted time, when 
we are taking a new observation of the national 
ship; and if we have found that she has drifted 
from her course, we are to try to put her back 
again. [Applause.] ‘The question now before us 
is one which involves the proposition, whether we 
shall adhere to the solemn principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; whether we shall de- 
duce government from the consent of the govern- 
ed; and whether we shall make this Government 
a system which promotes justice or which sanc- 
tions slavery in the new Territories of the West. 
[Yes, yes; that ’s the question.| Why, fellow- 
citizens, this question rises above the mere con- 
sideration of common law. By natural law, by 
the law of God, no peopleare authorized to sow the 
seeds of slavery in a rising community anywhere ; 
and the Constitution of the United States never 
contemplated that we, asa People, should allow 
the creating of a system of injustice in any coun- 
try which we may ever populate. Yet it isa fact, 
fellow-citizens, that these solemn principles, which 
we have supposed to have been established for 
seventy years, are now called in question in the 
high places of the Union. They have not only 
been called abstractions, but they have been de- 
clared to be actually false. It is highly incum- 
bent upon us, therefore, if we mean really to stand 
by what our fathers told us; if we mean to sym- 
pathize with the principles of Locke, and stand by 
the martyrdom of Hampden and Sydney, it is ne- 
cessary to withstand the efforts of those who 
would carry us back two hundred years, and place 
us under the tyranny of the principles advocated 
by theold English philosophers, Hobbes and other 
writers of the times. . 

Fellew-citizens, 1 firmly believe the world is 
about to know whether we are the devoted sons 
of Liberty, or whether we are going to give up 
the whole of this great Western continent to the 
rule of those who do not acknowledge our princi- 
ples, but denounce them. Fellow-citizens, we are 
obliged, under a necessity which we cannot re- 
rist, to denounce the organizations of the old par- 
ties as no longer worthy of the confidence of a 
free people. [Applause.| They have met, and 
they have shown by their action that they have 
no system of policy, excepting that which consists 
in fighting with each other in the endeavor to get 
place as the prize of the struggle. [That’s it; 
good; you hit ’em there.] They are united, how- 
ever, in one thing, and that is, to put down the 
principle of liberty which is rising in this conti- 
nent. Fellow-citizens, we know the result of these 
bodies, and now that we have seen and understand 
what it is that they are contending for, let us go 
forward and show our fellow-citizens what a dif- 
ferent spectacle is exhibited by those who, look- 
ing first upon a solemn principle, are agreed upon 
that, and then turning their shoulders to the 
wheel, see how it shall be carried out. [Cheers.| 
And, fellow-citizens, we claim to be of those who, 
although they may desire to command success, yet 
do not mean to forget that, in the event of suc- 
cess, they mean to carry their principles with 
them. [Great applause.] 

But, fellow-citizens, the eyes of the whole 
country are upon our action this day, and there 
are many ill-disposed persons who are greedily 
looking for some manifestation of distraction and 
dissension and division, which shall succeed in de- 
feating, as far as any human power can defeat it, 
the success of our movement. Looking at the re- 
sults of their own Conventions, in which they 
have presented the mortifying spectacle of noth- 
ing but division, they do really suppose that we 
who come here are in just the same posi‘ion. 
{Laughter. They are decidedly verdant.| They 
do not understand the difference between them 
and us yet. [No, no; they soon will, though.] 
They do not understand that they are fighting 
only for expediency, and are expecting nothing 
but place. [Ha, ha, ha; a good hit.) But here 
have we come together with an anxious and an 
earnest desire to mark out the way in which we 
shall arrive at truth ; and when once it shal! have 
been presented to us, not to quarrel, bat unite to- 
gether in its support. [Great applause ] They 
do not understand that we come here and say, 
“Set up your standard of Freedom and Truth— 
everything for the cause, and nothing for men.” 
[Tremendous and long-continued applause] Let 
your deliberations then proceed, and may the Di- 


take one step forward to realize that great idea 
of our forefathers, the mcdel of a Christian Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Adams took his seat amidst the most enthu- 
siastic and long-continued applause. 

The Committee on Organization, &c3 submitted 
the following further report, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

This Convention assembled in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the State Convention of Ohio, 
held on the 28th day of June last. That Conven- 
tion recommended the appointment of six dele- 
gates at large for each State that should choose to 
be represented, and three delegates from each 
Congressional district. 


tion as to the number of delegates, while in other 
States county and district meetings have appoint- 
ed a much larger number than that propesed, and 
in some a smaller number. 

The committee appointed by the delegations of 
the several States to confer upon the subjects of 
organization and representation, have had the 
subject under consideration, and beg leave to sub- 
mit to the Convention the following rules, to rem- 
edy, as far as practicable, the inequality which 
would arise from voting in mass, per capita, or by 
States: 

1. Each State shall be entitled to six conferees, 
to be composed of its delegates at large, if it have 
them in sufficient numbers; if not, they shall be 
appointed by the delegates in attendance from 
said State. 

2. Each Congressional district of a State repre- 
sented shall be entitled to three conferees. The 
regular delegates of the districts shall be such 
conferees, if enough are in attendance. If not, the 
number may be supplied by the delegates from 
= State, from any persons attending from said 

tate. 

3. The said conferees shall constitute a Com- 
mittee of Conference, and shall have full power 
to sit during the sittings of the Convention, and 
to entertain and decide finally any question refer- 
red by the Convention, or any question that shall 
be organized in said Committee of Conference; 
and shall have full power on the subject of repre- 
sentation. 

4. Any question in the Convention shall be re- 
ferred to said committee for its final action, upon 
the demand of one hundred members. 


The audience was then entertained with stir- 
ring speeches by Messrs. Giddings and Culver, 
after which the Chair announced the following 
Committee on Resolutions : 


New York, Benjamin F. Butler, Joseph L. 
White, H. B. Stanton; Maine, D. Farnsworth, 
Alfred Johnson, James C. Woodman ; New Hamp- 
shire, J. G. Hoit, W. A. Marston, G. J. Fogg; 
Massachnactts, S.-C Phillipe, Gharles Sedgwick, 
Joshua Leavitt; Vermont, J.. Poland, Asahel 
Peck, Daniel Roberts; Connecticut, W. H. Bur- 
leigh, C. W. Philleo, F. P. Tracy; Rhode Island, 
W. G. Hammand ; New Jersey, John W. Stout, 
W. Dunham, George Updike; Pennsylvania, E. 
D. Gazzam, John C. Wills, John Dougherty ; 
Ohio, S. P. Chase, E. S. Hamlin, W. A. Rogers ; 
Maryland, Edwin Thomas, J. E. Snodgrass, 
Thomas Gardner ; Virginia, George Craig; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, L. P. Noble; Indiana, S. C. 
Stevens, S. A. Huff, Samuel Hoover; Illinois, J. 
N. Arnold, Owen Lovejoy, Thomas Richmond ; 
Wisconsin, J. Codding, Hans Crocker, J. C. Mills; 
lowa, William Miller; Michigan, H. K. Clarke, 
H. N. Ormsby, S. P. Mead; Delaware, Jacob 
Pusey, A. H. Dixon. 

The Honorable B. F. Butler, being then loudly 
called for, addressed the meeting. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Butler’s remarks, 
he said that after having listened to several speak- 
ers, the Convention would doubtless be glad of 
some variety. He understood that the Hutchin- 
son family were in the assembly, and he suggested 
that they should be called upon for a song—The 
announcement was received with enthusiastic ap- 
Jesse Hutchinson came forward 
he was the only member of the 
in the city, but. with the aid 
of some volunteers he would attempt to give the 


three others, he then came 


with 
sung 2 song, Which was rapturous! 
recei tn the peated od ‘chéera and laughter 


np. then adjourned until to-mor- 


lad BS pace 
va! in age 
Tuurspax Morwine, August 10. 


The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, and its deliberations opened with prayer by 


Mr. Tracy, of Gonnestiout, stated thai in th 





The declaration of Mr. Tracy was acc 
and Mr. J.G. E. Larned appelaced ie ee 

Mr. Briggs, of Ohio, came to the 
call of the meeting, and 
a very spirited speech. 

Hiram Cuming, of Massachusetts, next too, 
the stand. He spoke of Massachusetts, ang of 
her labors and sacrifices in the cause of freedom, 
in times gone jby, and her position in regard ty 
the great question now in agitation before th, 
country. 

He would state a single fact; significant fact, 4, 
show the public feeling in that State. In Wor. 
cester, out of the 1,600 votes 950 were upon thy 
free soil pledge. At Lowell, which you know j, 
ruled by her corporations, the mass Were unity, 
and concentrating, and he did-not know but that 
they would take cotton bags and all, and congo. 
crate them to this free soi] movement. 

We must have the principle fully and faithfully 
carried out by the nominees of this Convention 
And when that principle shall be laid dow. mse 
next step would be to select a man to carry them 
out. 

Mr. Birkshire, of Virginia, came forward, |), 
would say that Virginia, at this moment, wag aliy, 
with Barnburners. He had come here to jaye 
his say in what might be said here to-day. He 
came up with his hands untied, free to go for any 
man who should be nominated by this Convention 

Mr. Jesse Hutchinson was then called for, and 
came forward, and, in company with others. sung, 
with much effort, a song. 

Judge Nye. He exhausted himsel. yesterday. 
and could na say much to-day. His heart over- 
flowed yesterday with the proud and sublime 
spectacle presented to ‘his view, and the current 
that flowed in his veins—these had not diminished. 
but had gone on increasing from hour to hour. — 

[Mr. N. concluded with a very beautiful and 
appropriate anathema against any one who would 
attempt, or countenance in any form or manner, 
a dissolution of the Union.] 

The President said that, as evidence of the 
strong interest which was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, he had just had placed 
in his hands the following telegraphic communi- 
cation, in haste: 

“Exhibit one issue—one front—one nomina- 
tion—courage—enthusiasm—anticipate victory. 

“ Wittiam Wixson, 
_ © Pastor of the Church of Covenanters. 

“ Cincinnati, 10th August.” 

The Convention was then addressed by Mr. 
Hadley, of Pennsylvania, Mr. R. Wilson, of 
Michigan, and Mr. Sedgwick, of New York. 

The President announced that Mr. Butler, of 
New York, Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, would now read the report of the commit- 
tee. This announcement was received with three 
cheers. Mr. Butler then came forward and re- 
marked, that he had the inexpressible pleasure 
of announcing that the report which he was about 
to read to them was the unanimous report of the 
entire committee. This announcement was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic applause. 

Whereas we have assembled in Convention, 
as a union of F'reemen, for the sake of Freedom 
forgetting all past political differences in a com 
mon resolve to maintain the rights of Free Labor 
against the aggressions of the Slave Power, and 
to secure Free Soil for a Free People: 

And whereas the political Conventions re- 
cently assembled at Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
the one stifling the voice of a great constituency 


in his place 
stand at the 
addressed the people jy, 





vine blessing rest upon the result, so that we may | 


Several States have followed that recommenda- | 





: of the Committee on Resolutions his 


entitled to be heard in its deliberations, and the 
other abandoning its distinctive principles for 
mere availability, have dissolved the National 
party organizations heretofore existing, by nomi- 
nating for the Chief Magistracy of the United 
States, under slaveholding dictation, candidates, 
neither of whom can be supported by the oppo 
nents of slavery-extension without a sacrifice of 
consistency, duty, and self-respect : 

_And whereas these nominations, so made, fur- 
nish the occasion and demonstrate the necessity 
of the union of the People under the banners of 
Free Democracy, in a solemn and formal declara- 
tion of their independence of the Slave Power, 
and of their fixed determination to rescue the 
Federal Government from its control : 

Resolved, therefore, Thgt we, the people here 
assembled, remembering the example of our fit- 
thers in the days of the first Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, putting our trust in God for the tri- 
umph of our cause, and invoking His guidance in 
our endeavors to advance it, do now plant our- 
selves upon the National Platform of Freedom, 
in opposition to the Sectional Platform of Slavery 

Resolved, That slavery, in the several States of 
| this Union which recognise its existence, depends 
| upon State laws alone, which cannot be repealed 
or modified by the Federal Government, and for 
which laws that Government is not responsible. 
| We therefore propose no interference by Con- 
| gress with slavery within the limits of any State. 
Resolved, That the proviso of Jefferson, to pro- 
| hibit the-existence of slavery, after 1800, in all 
| the Territories of the United States, Southern 
| and Northern; the votes of six States and sixteen 
| delegates, in the Congress of 1784, for the pro- 
| viso, to three States and seven delegates against it ; 
| the actual exclusion of slavery from the North- 
| western Territory by the Ordinance of 1787, 

unanimously adopted by the States in Congress, 

and the entire history of that period, clearly show 
| that it was the settled policy of the Nation, not 

to extend, nationalize, or encourage, but to limit, 
| localize, and discourage, slavery ; and te this pol- 
icy, which should never have been departed from, 
the Government ought to return. 

Resolved, That our fathers ordained the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, in order, among 
| other great national objects, to establish justice, 

promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
| ings of Liberty; but expressly denied to the Fed- 

eral Government, which they created, all consti. 
| tutional power to deprive any person of life, lib- 
| erty, or property, without due legal process. 
Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Conven 
| tion, Congress has no more power to make a slave 
| than to make a king; no more power to institute 
| or establish slavery than to institute or establish 
| a monarchy; no such power can be found among 
| those specifically conferred by the Constitution 

or derived by just implication from them. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal 
| Government to relieve itself from all responsibil 
\ity for the existence or continuance of slavery 

wherever that Government possesses constitu- 
tional authority to legislate on that subject, and 
is thus responsible for its existence. 

+ Resolved, That the true, and, in the jadgment of 
this Convention, the only safe means of prevent 
ing the extension of slavery into territory now 
free, is to prohibit its existence in all such ter- 
ritory by an act of Congress. 

Resolved, That we accept the issue which the 
Slave Power has forced upon us, and to their de- 
mand for more Slave States and more Slave Ter- 
ritories, our calm but final answer is, no more 
Slave States and no more Slave Territory. Let 
the soil of our extensive domains be ever kept 
free, for the hardy pioneers of our own land, and 
the oppressed and banished of other lands, seek- 
ing homes of comfort and fields of enterprise 10 
the New World. 

Resolved, That the bill lately reported by the 
Committee of Eight in the Senate of the United 
States, was no compromise, but an absolute sur- 
render of the rights of the non-slaveholders of 
all the States ; and while we rejoice to know that 
a measure which, while opening the door for the 
introduction of slavery into territories now free, 
would also have opened the door to litigation and 
strife among the future inhabitants thereof, to 
the ruin of their peace and prosperity, was de- 
feated tn the House of Representatives, its pas- 
sage, in a hot haste, by a majority, embracing sev- 
eral Senators who voted in open violation of the 
known will of their constituents, should warn 
the People to see to it, that their representatives 
be not suffered to betray them. There must be 
no more compromises with Slavery ; if made, they 

led. 
mpesoloed, That we demand Freedom and estab- 
lished institutions for our brethren in Oregon, 
now exposed to hardships, peril, and massacre, 
by the reckless hostility of the Slave Power to 
the establishment of Free Government for Free 
Territories—and not only for them, but for our 
new brethren in California and New Mexico. 

And whereas it is due, not only to this occa- 
sion, but to the whole People of the United 
States, that we should also declare ourselves on 
pes other questions of national policy, there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That we demand cheap postage for 
the people ; a.retrenchment of the expenses an‘ 
patronage of the Federal Government; the aboli- 
tion of all unnecessary offices and salaries ; and 
the election by the People of all civil officers 1 
the service of the Government, so far as the same 
may be practicable. 3 

olved, That river and harbor improvements, 
when demanded by the safety and convenience of 
commerce with foreign nations or among the sev- 
eral States; are objects of national concern ; and 
that it is the duty of Congress, in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers, to provide therefor. 

Resolved, That the free grant to actual settlers, 
in consideration of the mg they os ose 
making settlements in the erness, While 
usually fully equal to their actual cost, and of me 
public benefits resulting therefrom, of seonogsble 
portions of the public lands, uader suitable limit- 
ations, is a wise and just measure of public ~~ 
icy, which will promote, in various ways vod > 
terests of all the States. of this Union; and we 
therefore recommend it to the favorable consider- 
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ment of the national debt, and we are therefore 
in favor of such a tariff of duties as will raise 
revenue adequate to defray the mecessary ex- 
penses of the Federal Government, and to pay 
annual instalments of our debt and the interest 
thereon. 

Resolved, That we inscribe our own banner, 
« Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free 
Men,” and under it will fight on and fight ever, 
until a triumphant victory shall reward our exer- 
tions. 

Having received nothing more of Mr. Dyer’s 
report, We copy the following from the New York 


Herald : 

Immediately after Mr. Butler had concluded the 
reading of this curious report and these curious 
resolutions— 

Mr. Joshua R. Giddings rose, and moved, in a 
stentorian voice, which was elevated to the high- 
est pitch of passion, that the report and resolu- 
tions just read by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions be unanimously adopted by 
this Convention. He appealed to his friends, for 
the love of God, for the sake of the country, and 
for the sake of the slave, to accept these resolu- 
tions, and here, on the spot, to enter into a holy 
and indissoluble league and covenant with the 
friends of Van Buren, and all the friends of free 
soil. 

The President stated the motion, and put the 
question to the Convention. The response was a 
deafening “ Aye,” which burst forth with entire 
unanimity from the throats of twenty thousand 
men, and which resembled a terrific clap of thun- 
der, or the roar of a park of artillery. The reso- 
lution in relation to. cheap postage was received 
with marked favor. When this “ Aye” was given, 
the entire mass of men, numbering, in the opin- 
ion of your reporters, over twenty thousand, si- 
multaneously rose to their feet, and yelled and 
howled like tigers in a fray; they elevated their 
hats upon poles and canes, and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs; they danced and clapped their hands, 
and gave every possible manifestation of their 
joy. This extraordinary exhibition of enthusiasm 
lasted for several minutes. A perfect. fraterniza- 
tion of the elements took place, and the Conven- 
tion took a recess until 3 o’cleck P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The hour of 3 o’clock P. M. was named for the 
meeting of the Convention this afternoon, but 
long before that hour the twenty thousand dele- 
gates and strangers in the city had taken their po- 
sition beneath the awning in the Park, and all 
the usual approaches to the gates of the Park were 
barricaded by crowds of apple women and peanut 
girls and news boys. Before the meeting of the 
Convention, Mr. Hyde, a wild Wolverine, from 
Michigan, entertained the meeting with a humor- 
ous impromtu speech of half an hour. He was a 
splendid specimen of a Wolverine. When he 
had concluded, the family of singers came for- 
ward, and sang one of their hymns. 

At3P.M., the President called the Conven- 
tion to order, and announced that Mr. Giddings 
would now continue his remarks, which were in- 
terrupted this morning by the coming of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, who then made their re- 
port. 


Mr. Giddings continued and closed his speech 
amidst the loudest acclamations. 


Mr. G. having concluded, there were loud cries 
for “ Douglass, Douglass.” 

Frederick Douglass here came forward amid the 
most deafening cheers and loud applause, which 
lasted for a considerable time. Many of the 
broad brims and sugar loaf hatsin the crowd 
rushed forward to catch a glimpse at the notable 
colored orator, so as to cause some confusion, when 
a voice among the crowd was heard, “There he 
is—the real live alligator, as large as life”” When 
silence was restored, he said: Gentlemen, I must 
necessarily feel grateful for the opportunity 
which is now given me to offer a few remarks on 
the present occasion; but I deeply regret that I 
cannot comply with the request of my friends 
who have called me out. I have recently had an 
operation performed on my throat, which makes 
it impossible for me to speak on the present occa- 
sion; but one thing I want to say—God speed you 
in your noble undertaking. [Vehement cheering, 
which lasted for some time. | 

A voice from the crowd. I now move, Mr. 
Chairman, that the speakers henceforth be re-- 
stricted to ten minutes. [“Oh, oh,” “No, no,” 
“Yes, yes,” laughter, and loud cheering.] 

The motion was put and®carried. 

Next followed Messrs. Lapham, Sutliff of Ohio, 
and May of New York. 


The Rev. Mr. Mahan, of Ohio, next addressed 
the Convention. They reminded him of the Irish- 
man who served in one of their wars. A plan of 
attack was agreed upon to take a certain-point, 
and the general considered it good tactics to file 
off his men into three divisions, and commanded 
them al] to observe the most perfect silence, until 
they should arrive at the point of attack. They 
had passed along in strict compliance with the 
general’s orders, until they came near a sentinel, 
who hearing a little noise and tramp of feet, and 
imagining it was some of his own companions, 
made his challenge, and cried out, “Are you 
coming? “ Yes,” said the Irishman, in reply, “we. 
are alla coming.” [Roars of laughter.] So they 
would say to their friends. “They were all a 
coming.” [Renewed laughter and applause.] They 
were coming, and they had but one issue to pre- 
sent, the issue between liberty andslavery. After 
further exhorting the friends of freedom to rally 
around the standard they had raised, he concluded, 


He was followed by John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Chairman here read some few extracts of 
a letter from Governor Slade, of Vermont, in 
favor of free soil, when 


Messrs. Briggs of Ohio, and Miller of Michi- 
gan, then spoke. 


Mr. Henry Bibb ascended the platform. He 
said that he would not occupy their attention more 
than a few minutes, and hoped that they would 
graat him a favorable hearing. He had come to 
that Convention with great fears, great distrust, 
great jealousy, and fearful apprehensions. He 
was influenced by those feelings, because he con- 
sidered his rights were at stake, by the course 
which it would pursue in reference to the great 
question which had brought them together. He 
had been a slave in several States of the Union. 








He was a native of Kentucky, but had also been 
a slave in Louisiana, and among the Cherokee In- 
dians. He knew Lewis Cass personally. -He 
had become acquainted with him in Michigan. 
In that State, when he had lately attempted to 
register his vote, he found, to his astonishment, 
that it would not be accepted. On going up to 
the ballot box, he was told that a slave had not the 
right of suffrage in that State. His vote was 
challenged, and they told him, that he wasa 
negro, and therefore not entitled to vote. He 
asked them why they did not accept his vote, 
and they replied that his hair was too curly. 
[Cries of shame.] All the remonstrances he made 
werewineffectual, and he resolved to get up a pe- 
tition for the purpose of soliciting the abolition of 
this law. He carried that petition to Lewis Cass, 
whom he saw in hisown chamber. After reading 
it, the General refused to sign it. Hethen asked 
the General if he acquiesced in those principles, 
to which he replied, that he did not wish to as- 
sent to anything of a political character at the 
present period. ite dared not even answer a let- 
ter on apy subject which involved difference of 
opinion on the great question at present agitating 
the country. [Laughter] A gentleman here 
asked if he might inquire from Mr. Bibb how he 
had been so liberally educated ? ’ 

Mr. Bibb replied, that he had only been at 
school two weeks in the whole course of his life, 
which had been at Detroit; and that any educa- 
tion he had obtained had been “dug out” at night, 
10 a chimney corner and elsewhere, by his own 
perseverance, [Tremendous cheering.] 

General James H. Payne, of Wisconsin, then 
addressed the assembly, in compliance with a call 
made upon him, and said that Wisconsin would 
second the good work in which they were all en- 
gaged with zeal and energy. (Cheers) After 
caertieg to the slave question, and the exertions 
which should be made to prevent its further ex- 

ension to the new territories, he concluded by 
assuring the assembly that Wisconsin would give 
her vote for liberty and the nominee of that Con- 
vention. [Loud cheers} : 


Mr. Peck, of Connecticut, and Mr. Chase, of 
Massachusetts, then held forth. 

An adjournment took place till g clock, when 
it was expected the Committee Would make their 
report. Lio wai, 

So much for the proceedings of the Conventic 








letter to — proces ces and the confidence 
you repose in my sincerity, how greatly the pro- 
ceedings of that body, in relation to mn oe re 
opposed to my earnest wishes. 
_ Some of yoa have also had opportunities to sat- 
isfy yourselves, from personal observation, of the 
sacrifices of feeling and interest which I incurred, 
in submitting my future action to its control. 
None of you need be assured of the extent to 
which those feelings were relieved by the éon- 
sciousness that in yielding to the decision of that 
body that the use of my name was necessary to 
enable the ever-faithful democracy of New York 
to sustain themselves in the extraordinary posi- 
tion into which they have been driven by the in- 
justice of others. I availed myself of an opportu- 
nity to testify to them my enduring gratitude for 
the many favors I have received at their hands. 
The Convention, of which you will form a part, 
may, if wisely conducted, be productive of more 
important consequences than any Which has gone 
before it, save only that which framed the Federal 
Constitution. In one respgct, it will be wholly 
unlike any Convention which has been held in 
the United States, since the present organization 
of parties. It will, in a great degree, be composed 
of individuals who have, all their lives, been ar- 
rayed on different sides in politics, State and na- 
tional, and who still differ in regard to most of 
the questions that have arisen in the administra- 
tion of the respective governments ; but who feel 
themselves called upon, by considerations of the 
highest importance, to suspend rival action on 
other subjects, and unite their common efforts for 
the accomplishment of high ends—the prevention 
of the introduction of human slavery into the ex- 
tensive Territories of the United States, now ex- 
empt from that great evil, and which are destined, 
if properly treated, to be speedily converted into 
a wilderness of freemen. I need not say how cor- 
dially I concur in the sentiments which regard 
this great object as one sacred in the sight of 
Heaven; the accomplishment of which is due to 
the memories of the great and just men long since, 
-we trust, made perfect in its courts, who laid the 
foundation of our Government, and made, as they 
foldly hoped, adequate provision for its perpetuity 
and ‘success, and is indispensable to the future 
honor.and permanent welfare of our entire Con- 
federacy. 

It may happen, in the course of the delibera- 
tions of the Convention, that you become satisfied 
that the great end of your proceedings can, ‘in 
your opinion, be best promoted by an abandon- 
ment of the Utica nomination. You will not, in 
that event, want assurances of my uniform desire 
never again to be a candidate for the Presidency, 
or for any other public office; but you may ap- 
prehend that it might not he agreeable to me to 
be superseded in the nomination, after what has 
taken place in regard to it. It is upon this point 
that I desire to protect you against the slightest 
embarrassment, by assuring you, as I very sin- 
cerely and very cheerfully do, that, so far from 
experiencing any mortification from such a result, 
it would be most satisfactory to my feelings and 
wishes. 

Wishing the Convention success and honor in 
its patriotic efforts, and begging you to accept for 
yourselves assurances of my unfeigned respect, I 
am, very sincerely, your friend and servant, 

M. Van Buren. 

To the New York Delegation 

in the Buffalo Convention. 

Mr. Butler, of New York, followed its reading 
with a speech of some length, in which he approv- 
ed most cordially of the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention, and expressed the belief that Mr. 
Van Buren, if nominated by the Convention, would 
accept the nomination. 

Mr. H. B. Stanton, of New York, then announc- 
ed that Mr. Hale was willing to submit to the ac- 
tion of this Convention. 

_ The conferees then proceeded to an informal 
ballot for President, with the following result : 


Whole number of votes - - - - - 466 
For Martin Van Buren - - - - - 244 
For John P. Hale - - - - - - - 181 
For all others - - - -°- - - - 81 
Mr. Van Buren’s majority over all- - 22 


When the result was announced, Mr. Leavitt, of 
Massachusetts, made a most eloquent speech, and 
moved the unanimous nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren; which was seconded by Mr. Lewis, of 
Ohio, in an appeal to the friends of Hale, which 
we have seldom heard surpassed. The motion was 
adopted by acclamation. The cheering at this 
moment was terrific. The conferees adjourned 
for tea. 

On their reassembling, it was agreed to pro- 
ceed to the nomination of Vice President. The 
name of Mr. Giddings was withdrawn, when 

Cnartes F. Apams, on motion of a conferee 
from Ohio, was nominated for Vice President by 
acclamation. Shortly after, the conferees adjourn- 
ed to make their report to the Convention. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

In the evening, the Convention again assem- 
bled, when it was announced that the Conferce 
Committee were prepared to report. 

Mr. Chase, Chairman of the Conferee Com- 
mittee, then appeared upon the stand, and re- 
marked that he was instructed by the conferees to 
report the name of Martin Van Buren, of New 
York, for President—a name always illustrious, 
but rendered doubly so by the conduct of his 
friends in this Convention. [Tremendous cheer- 
ing. 

a. was also instructed to report the name of 
Cuartes Francis Apams, of Massachusetts, for 
Vice President—an honored name—honored by 
the bearer of it, but honored still more by the 
“ Old Man Eloquent,” his father. The applause 
and enthusiasm of the Convention, at this stage 
of the proceedings, were indescribable. The re- 
port of the conferees was accepted without a dis- 
senting voice. 

At this moment (914 o’clock, P. M.) the scene 
from the stand was grand. The tent was filled to 
its utmost capacity. All were cheering, swinging 
their hats and handkerchiefs. Scarcely had the 
report been made, when a band of music marched 
into the tent, followed by persons bearing a splen- 
did banner, on which the names of Van Buren 
and Apams were inseribed. At the same time, a 
beautiful banner appeared on the stand with the 
inscription:  - 

"78 and °48. 
JEFFERSON anv VAN BUREN. 
No “Compromise,” 

At the request of the President, Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, discharged the duties of the Chair. 

On motion of Mr. Noble, of the District of 
Columbia, Benjamin F’. Butler, Joseph L. White, 
and S. P. Chase, were appointed a committee to 
apprize the candidates of their nomination, and to 
solicit their acceptance of the same. 

A delegate from Pennsylvania then made a mo- 
tion, that John Van Buren be requested to take 
the stump in favor of the nominees of this Con- 
vention, which was unanimously adopted. 

Joseph L. White, of New York, was now called 
for. He took the stand and addressed the Con- 
vention with great ability. 

At the call of the Convention, Mr. Field was 
requested to speak, but declined, saying it was too 
late. He would add, however, in the language of 
the noblest of English poets : 

* Now is the winter of onr discontent 
Made glorious summer by the son of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

He would add further, before moving an ad- 
journment, that they had that day laid their plat- 
form and raised their standard, and, respecting 
it, he would repeat the words of one of our own 

ets: 

“ Forever float that standard sheet, 
Where breathes the foe, but fall before us ; 
With freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
»And freedom’s banner waving o’er us.” 
- Saying wigs he moved an adjournment, which 
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Mr. Smith, of Indiana, asked that the bill be 
put upon its passage. 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. Ashmun, from the Select Committee, re- 
ported a resolution devising a system for the pub- 
lieatfon of the reports of the debates in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer and the Union, paying seven 
dollars and a half to the editors for every column. 

The resolution was amended by striking out 
that portion which provided that the arrange- 
ment commence now, and that part which provid- 
ed for the publication of the debates in pamphlet 
form. [Some of the members said the expense to 
the country would be but twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars a session, and others thought four or 
five times that much.] 

The resolution, after all, was rejected—yeas 
80, nays 85. And a motion to reconsider the vote 
was laid upon the table by—yeas 73, nays 61. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
bill to protect the public works on certain rivers 
and harbors. 


Aveust 9. 


Senate.—A resolution was adopted, that the 
Senate will, during the remainder of the session, 
take a recess daily from 4 to 51¢ o’clock P. M. 

The post route bill from the House was taken 
up, and Mr. Niles submitted a number of aménd- 
ments by the Post Office Committee, and agreed 
to. Amendments were also moved and agreed to 
by Messrs. Breese, Niles, Cameron, Turney, and 
Downs. The bill was then informally passed over. 


Hovse.—The consideration of the river and 
harbor bill was resumed, in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Outlaw, of North Carolina, being en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. Hont, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, availed himself of his right (the hour of 
closing the debate having arrived) to make the 
closing speech, and offered a substjtute for the bill, 
including numerous other appropriations for sim- 
ilar improvements. 

The House proceeded to vote on numerous 
other amendments proposed to the. bill as report- 
ed, adopted many, and rejected others. The Com- 
mittee then rose, and reported the bill and amend- 
ments to the House. 

Mr. Hunt moved the previous question ; it was 
sustained, and the amendments of the Committee 
were acted upon in their order, and nearly all 
adopted, including those contained in Mr. Hunt’s 
substitute, as an addition to the bill. 

, As amended, the bill was read the third time 
and passed, by yeas and nays, 112 to 59. 

Mr. Vinton moved that the House take a recess 
to-day, from half past three to half past five 
o'clock. Agreed to. . 

The House then, in Committee of the Whole, 
took up the bill reported on the 26th of April, “to 
authorize the erection of light-houses, and for 
other purposes.” 


Nieut Session. 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, concluded his re- 
marks, and the light-house bill was then laid 
aside, with the amendments, to be reported -to the 
House. 

The Committee of the Whole then took up the 
amendments of the Senate to the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill, and a debate ensued on 
various amendments, (the appropriation of one 
hundred and forty-one thousand dollars for the 
Creeks in particular.) in which Messrs. Vinton, 
Cobb, Toombs, Bowden, Clingman, Nicoll, Faran, 
Thompson of Mississippi, and others, participat- 
ed. The Committee then rose, and a resolution 
was adopted to terminate the debate in Commit- 
tee. The light-house bill was then passed, and the 
consideration of the civil and diplomatic appro- 
priation bill afterwards revived in Committee of 
the Whole, and some sixty of the Senate amend- 
ments were considered, and about half of these 
concurred in, and the other half disagreed to. 
Among the latter was the appropriation of $50,000 
to pay for the Amistad negroes. The Committee 
then rose, and the House, at nearly 11 o’clock, ad- 
journed. 


Aveusr 10. 


SenateE.—The army bill finally passed. 

Mr. Cameron made a report in reference to the 
public printing, showing that, under the present 
arrangement, Congress will save $100,000 the 
present Congress. 

The amendments of the House to the light- 
house bill were concurred in. 

House bill to surrender the Cumberland road 
within the State of Indiana to that State, passed. 

The post route bill was then again taken up, 
and numerous other amendments proposed, when 
the bill was postponed until to-morrow; when, 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the Oregon Territorial bill, 
the question being on the amendment of Mr. Un- 
derwood to the amendment of Mr. Douglas, rela- 
tive to the line of 36 30, in the section containing 
the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Webster obtained the floor, and addressed 
the Senate in an impressive and effective manner. 
He said: It is desirable, sir, undoubtedly, that 
there should be established, as soon as may be, a 
proper Government for the Territory of Oregon ; 
and I am willing to vote for the bill to establish 
such Government which has come to us from the 
House of Representatives ; but I desire to say, that 
if the amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Territories be engrafted on this bill, I shall not 
vote for it. The fourteenth section of this pro- 
vides that— 

“The inhabitants of said Territory shall be en- 
titled to enjoy all and singular the rights, privi- 
legos, and advantages, granted and secured to the 
people of the territories of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio, by the articles of compact 
contained in the Ordinance for the government of 
said Territory, passed 13th of July, 1787, and 
shall be subject to all the conditions and restric- 
tions and prohibitions of said articles of compact 
imposed upon the people of said Territory.” 

It is well known that, by the Ordinance of 13th 
July, 1787, involuntary servitude, except as pun- 
ishment for crime, was excluded from the North- 
west Territory. The pfoposal now before the 
Senate is to give a reason for applying that rule 
to the Territory of Oregon, and that reason is in 
the words of the amendment— 

“Inasmuch as the said Territory is north of 
the parallel of 36 deg. and 30 min. of north lati- 
tude, usually known as the Missouri compromise.” 

I understand, sir, that when a man does-an act; 
and undertakes to give reasons for that act, and 
gives but one, without suggesting that there are 

others, the world is fairly entitled to draw the in- 
ference that he has nd other reason. For my 
part, sir, I should think that, with this proviso in 
the section, the implication would be irresistible, 
that if the Territory were south of the parallel of 
36 deg. 30 min., the proposition of the Ordinance 
of 1787 would not be applied—that if this Terri- 
tory were south of the line, slavery would be ad- 
mitted. For one, I wish to advoid all committals, 
all traps, by way of preamble or recital; and as | 
do not intend to discuss this question at large, I 
content myself with saying, in few words, that 
my opposition to the further extension of local 
slavery in this country, or to the increase of slave 
representation in Congress, is general and univer- 
sal It has no reference to lines of latitude, or 
points of the compass. [ shall oppose all extension 
of slavery, under all circumstances—in all places— 
at all times—even against all inducements— 
against all supposed limitation of great interests— 
against all allegations—against all combinations— 
and against all compromises. This is short, but, 
I hope, clear and comprehensive. It is merely to 
announce my and I have no more to say 

inst the bill. This is my exact position. If the 
bill be preserved as it came from the House of 
Representatives, it shall have my support; if it 
be impaired by the adoption of this amendment, 
I shall oppose it. So much for the Oregon Terri- 
tory. With respect to California and New 
Mexico, no subject ing them is before the 
Senate, and therefore I have only one remark to 
make, and that is, that the controversy which has 
arisen in the councils of the country respecting 
the government of these Territories is just exact- 
ly that controversy which I supposed it very easy 
to foresee from the v beginning—easier to 


see from the aang fear, than it is now to 
foresee a peaceable and satisfactory termination 


of it; That subject is not now before ns. I will 
therefore say no more upon it, but that I am hap- 
py in the reflection that, for one, I had nothing to 
do with the commencement of the late war with 
Mexico, but to oppose it with all my might; and 
that I had nothing to do with the treaty which 
terminated that war, but to’oppose it with all my 
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position was also taken. Ifthe South was so im- 
moderate as to go to war in defiance of law, the 
North would have the moderation, the will, and 
the power, to meet the case. 

Mr. Calhoun Mr. President: I, too, will vote 
against this bill, bat from far different motives 
from those of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Webster.] For myself, sir, I am determin- 
ed that a vote shall be taken upon the main ques- 
tion. The South is prepared for it. We want 
no ambiguity. ' 

This is a question involved in ambiguity. What 
does it mean? Why, sir, should the North give 
it support, the South are to suppose they construe 
it as a compromise of 36 deg. 30 min., while we 
are left to infer a different meaning. Now, sir, 
this does not suit me. I wish to vote with my 
eyes open. Fanaticism has become the order of 
the day, and I desire to ascertain how far it has 
identified itself with the politics of theday. We 
are gradually and slowly, but with certainty, 
verging towards a consolidation; and if we give 
you a preponderance of power in all things, the 
South will shortly be deprived of all her rights— 
her institutions trampled upon—and her voice 
unheard in your Congress halls. Now, sir, we 
are resolved to resist this encroachment of power. 
We have yielded so much, that we have little left; 
and every point thus conceded has tended to in- 
crease your side of the balance, and to weaken 
ours. Sir, when, in 1835, the first Abolition pa- 
pers were presented to this body, that side of the 
Chamber (the Whig) was the first to deliver their 
opinions against them. Now matters are revers- 
ed. Then I took my stand against all jurisdiction 
by Congress over the subject, and was supported 
by these gentlemen. But now, sir, they abandon 
their position, and are the very men who cry out 
against what they then were pleased to concede 
as & measure to deprive us of our rights, 

Mr. C. then went into a general historical in- 
vestigation of, aud disquisition upon, the subject, 
and concluded by saying, we are upon the verge 
of a precipice, which threatens destruction to one 
or other of the parties of the day, as well, per- 
haps, as the harmony of our common relations, 
We were willing to accept the Compromise bill, 
because it seemed to meet the approval of both 
sections of the Union; but, sir, for reasons which 
I will not dilate upon, it met its fate in the House. 
Why was this? . Sir, I will not undertake to de- 
termine. In making the offer, however, to refer 
to the Supreme Court the only question which 
divides us, we considered we had gone to the ex- 
tent of compromise. What else could we do? 
Were the North distrustful of the validity of 
their position, or were they distrustful of the tri- 
bunal to which it would mangers our mutual in- 
terest to defer? Sir, it is clear to me that the 
North has acted badly in this respect; but it is 
not too late for remedy. You would do well to 
reflect upon a further issue between us. We have 
offered you all we intend to offer, and you must 
either meet us upon the naked question, or accept 
the proposition we have tendered you. It is not 
for me to say. I have always been devoted to the 
welfare of this Union. If | live at all in the 
memory of posterity, it will be as one zealous of 
defending the rights of all. No one will charge 
me with re to extend. the area of slavery— 
God forbid! I only ask for a charitable conces- 
sion to our rights and our principles. I do not 
threaten you with the indignation of the South ; 
but as I live, sir, that South, whose institutions 
you would now exterminate, will rise to assert 
boldly what she now pleads for, mendicant like, at 
your Capitol doors. What is “free soil” prin- 
ciple? Why, sir, it is, that no man shall hold 
more property than he can work. Do you think, 
sir, we are silly enough to subscribe to this doc- 
trine, and become a mere cipher in the Confede- 
racy? You have mistaken our passiveness for 
indifference. You have encroached upon us un- 
til you begin to think you have a warrant for so 
doing; but I tremble, sir for the mistake. You 
have trifled until the hour of settlement, and that 
hour has now arrived. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. President, I perceive that 
my amendment can only add to the discussion 
which js about to ensue ou the subject, and I 
therefore withdraw it. 

The amendment was accordingly withdrawn. 

Mr. Mangum. It is but proper, Mr. President. 
that I should give my views upon this bill; and 
I shall do so in ten words. As I do not believe 
that CongresS has the power to legisiate over 
slavery, I must, without hesitation, declare my 
hostility to the measure now pending. 

Mr. Niles. Mr. President, so far as I am au- 
thorized to speak for the North, our chief objec- 
tion to the compromises heretofore proposed by 
the South, is, that we do not believe the Supreme 
Court is the tribunal to decide the constitution- 
ality of the slavery question, but that it belongs 
exclusively to the Congress of the United States. 
Herein we differ; and let me assure the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] that he is 
not more anxiousto meet the naked question itself 
than we are. I believe, sir, that the country will 
never be better prepared to withs'and the conse- 
quences of the issue than now; and the sooner 
we meet it, the sooner will the end be seen and 
felt. -I have no apprehensions of the strength 
and perpetuity of the Union, let that end be what 
it may. All may not be satisfied with the settle- 
ment, but all were not satisfied with the settle. 
ment of the Texan question; and yet no melan- 
choly results followed. Such will be the case 
now. A few may chafe and fume, but the Union 
will stand, and that as long as Christendom has a 
name, 

Mr. Metcalfe. Mr. President, I was a member 
of the House of Representatives when the Mis- 
souri Compromise question was proposed to that 
body, and, believing that the harmony of the coun- 
try demanded it, I voted for its passage. It then 
is a grievous thing for me to see the question of 
slavery again agitated in this or the lower body. 

Mr. Webster wished to know whether he had 
correctly understood a remark by the honorable 
member from Connecticut, that in the vote given 
by the North in favor of the annexation of Texas, 
the question of slavery had not been considered 
as involved. 

Mr. Niles replied satisfactorily in the affirma- 
tive. : 

Mr. Webster said that it was very well known 
at the time, that by the terms of annexation, sla- 
very was extended throughout that territory. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland. expressed his in- 
tention to vote for the amendment, for precisely 
the opposite reason, he said, to those which the 
Senator from Massachusetts bad given for his in- 
tention to vote against it. He seemed to think, 
too, that if the North were to persist in their ex- 
clusive right to these acquired territories, and to 
maintain this position at all hazards, the danger 
of dissolution was greater than many apprehend- 
ed—that the days of our Confederacy are num- 
bered—though he would rather sec slavery at 
once and forever abolished, than such a dissolu- 
tion. 

But however opposed to such a dissolution, he 
must say, let it come, if it is only to be prevented 
by a submission to exactions dangerous not only 
to the men of the South, but dangerous to the 
lives of their wives and children, And should it 
come—should a Southern Republic be establish- 
ed, the loss would not be all on the side of the 
South—the loss would be greater, infinitely great- 
er, to the North than the South—all which he 
proceeded to illustrate. He regretted that all 
hope of compromise was at an end, but he was 
satisfied that such was the case. And he had 
voted for the Compromise bill because he believed 
it the only way in which the difficulty could be 
settled. . 

Mr. Webster said that in the remarks which 
he had made, he spoke only for himself. He knew 
in this question neither the North nor the South, 
nor did he look upon it so gloomily as did the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. Ever since he had been 
in public life, he had resisted every angmentation 
of slave representation in Congress, and its aug- 
mentation as a local institution, throughout the 
country. He acted against all acquisition—he 
had endeavored to keep off acquisition ; and now 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina, who 
took such an active part in the acquisition of 
Texas, would not say that he did not in that ac- 
quisition look to an augmentation of slave terri- 
to 


ey. : 
Mr. Calhoun replied, that he was most happy 
to have it in his power to inform the Senator chat 
he did not! He explained his reasons, and denied 
that he had been actuated by any local and com- 
Mr. Barony ve the Senator all credit for the 
honesty of his motives. He voted for the annex- 
ation of Texas because he saw that unless annex- 
ation took place, the system of slavery in Texas 
was in danger of annihilation. ry 
On the constitutional question, Mr. W. said 


'| there was not one letter in the Constitution which 


looked to isition. ‘This power of acquisition 
is a Tending, pawer, out of the Constitution, 
growing out of a state of War, which the powers 
of the Constitution never contemplated.. We 
we please, altering, amend- 
all sein Jone ane 1 nrigee 
arbitrary power—not, he 
bageast exercised—but a. 
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to see which was the best side when it did come; 
but he believed the people of these United States 
had no idea of allowing any such dissolution. 

Mr. Berrien replied to Mr. Webster, and was 
followed by Messrs. Johnson of Georgia, Douglas, 
and Foote—when the latter gentleman, after sta- 
ting that he had become perfectly satisfied that 
no adjustment of any question relating to slavery 


could be made at the present session, moved to 
lay the whole subject on the table. 


Pending this question, upon which the yeas and 
nays were ordered, the hour of 4 arrived, and 
the Senate took a recess till half past 5. 

The consideration of the Oregon Territorial Bill was re- 
sumed, the question being on Mr. Foote’s motion to lay the 
whole subject on the table, The question being taken by yeas 
and nays, it was decided in the negative—15 to 26. 

Mr. Mason said the question he understood to be on the 

\ t of the tor from Missouri, Chairman ot the 
Territorial Committee. This amendment must mean some 
thing or nothing Let those who possess the numerical 
strength pass it, and take the responsibility. 

Mr Foote would not go behind the face of the law. He 
wished it to be with the amendment—for he understood it to 
mean the Missouri Compromise—and he wished the Mis- 
souri Compromise to receive respectful consideration from 
as Eig nme tM ‘ 

r. Davis, 0: assachusetts, was ed to the amend- 
ment, for it had no bearing in pr 20 ae of the bill. 
What, then, does it mean? If sny court could establish a 
meaning to it, it would be the Missouri Compromise. But, 
as he did not intend to vote for that Compromise, and was 
opposed to it, he cohld not vote for the amendment. The 
‘* Bufislo Hunt,” it was said, is connected with the two new 
Territories of California and New Mexico, and when it had 
been determined what was to be the result of that hunt, he 
was ready to enter the arena with the Senator from South 
— and examine how the balance was then to be 
struck. . 

Mr. Downs, Mr. Foote, and Mr. Hunter, followed. The 
latter gentleman concurred with his colleague, (Mr. Mason,) 
that the amendment was delusive, and intended td deceive. 

Mr_ Johnson, of Louisiana, differed from the gentleman 
from Virginia, and from his colleague from Louisiana. !n 
regard to this amendment, the different members from the 
South entertained different opinions. He looked to the 
language of the amendment, an‘ it clearly implied that sla- 
very should be admitted south of 36 deg. 30 min. The great 
body of the people at the South do not wish to see slavery 
admitted north of that line. He had prepared an amend- 
ment some time since, which he now read, (and which is the 
same as that some days since presented in the House by Mr. 
Kaufman, proporing to d inate the Territories of Cali- 
furnia and New Mexieo by the names of North and South 
California, and provide that slavery therein shall be prohib- 

ted north of of 36 deg. 30 min., and may be permitted south 

that line, with the consentof the inhabi‘antsthereof) He 
oo vote for the bill with this amendment, but not with- 
out it. 

Mr. King had never known an act of greater disrespect by - 
the House, on so itaportant a subject, than in the laying on 
the table of the “ Compromise”? bill of the Senate. 

Mr. Foote thonght the Senator from Virginia had entirely 
misunderstood the Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Doug'as,) in 
regard to the amendment. The latter had simply said that 
it was intended to commit no one in regard to their future ac- 
tion, but not that it waz intended to express the most pro- 
forlhd respect for the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr, Douglas said that he had distinctly declared that he 
was instructed by the Committee to say that it was intended 
to commit no one to any measure on California and New Mex- 
ico, but left every one to vote for the Missouri Compromise 
which he was in favor of, and which he desired to sup rt. 
He did not wish to be understood as committed to the Wil- 
mot Proviso, but at liberty to vote for the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

Mr. Hunter said the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Downs,) 
had himselfintrodaced an amendment embracing substan- 
tially the Missouri Compromise—let them put that in the 
Lill, and he could go for it. But this was not the Missouri 
Compromise—far from it. He bad never raid aught against 
the constitntiovality of that measure—he had never taken a 
atep against it. 

Mr. Douglas said, if the Senators from the Sonth would 
po rd the Missouri Compromise, he was prepared now to 
offer it. 

Several voices. Agreed! agreed !! 

Mr. H»nter was prepared to take it, if it secured the ex- 
istence of slavery south of 36 deg. 30 min. 

Mr. Doug!as read the amendmert which he had prepared, 
embracing the precise langnage of the 8th section of the act 
of March 6, 1820, and extending the line, with all its provis- 
ions, to the Pacific. 

Mr. Butler explained that that amendment could net be 
applicable now, in the same sense as then. 

Mr. Douglas then proposed the “Missouri Compromise ” 
amendment, as a substitute for his other amendment from 
the Territorial Committee, leaving the remainder of the sec- 
tion, including the Wilmot Proviso, to stand as it came from 
the House. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland. Why not strike out the rest of 
the section } 

Mr. Walker was surprised at the views proposed by the 
Senator from Illinvis. The country had set him down as a 
friend to Oregon—as in favor of giving a Government to 
Oregon. And yet the Senator offered this amendment, when 
he must know that the effect would be to deprive Oregon of 
all Government at the present session. 

Mr Douglas said it was rather too late to question his 
friendship for Oregon, and be did not fear the decision of his 
constituents on his present course. It was important that 
Oregon should have a Government, andi no argument, which 
did not exist now, existed in 1820. Why not unite, then, 
and settle this question now? He trusted there were some 
men who yet loved the Union, and preferred this Compromise 
to the agitation of the country The firebrand, if they agreed 
to this, would be removed, and they would pass the bill in 
one hour. He had only delayed, from respect to majorities, 
from offering this Compromise before. 

Mr. Mason returned his thanks to the Senator from IIli- 
nois, for the proposition which he had now presented. and 
proceeded to reply to the remarks of Mr Walker, and to ad- 
vocate a settlement on the line proposed. He referred, with 
some severity, to Mr. Webster’s remarks of to-day. 

Mr. Webster said the Senator could refer to him as he 
chose; be should be the same man still. He had referred 
to him as the leader of the party of abstractions. That 
was a term applicable to the South alone. He had charged 
him with an intention to break down the representation of 
the South. He said no such thing, and it was indicative of 
a condition of weakness on the part of an opponent, to mis 
represent an opponent. He had said merely that he would do 
nothing to extend the area of slavery, or to increase the rep- 
resentation in Congress from slave territory. This he had 
eaid over and over again. The representation, upon slave 
property, was an inequality. The Northern States had np 
such representation 

He would not consent to increase this inequality, notwith- 
standing the gentleman’s designations. The gentiewan bad 
never heard him say more-had never heard him ex” ress any 
wish to break down the Constitution, or deprive the South 
of their just representation. He defied any Southern man 
to say that ever, in the whole course of his political life, he 
had manifested any disposi‘ion to trench upon the rights of 
the South. He appealed to the candor of the honorable mem- 
ber from Virginia to answer. 

And now, in regard to this Missouri Compromise line—he 
wished to avoid all allusion in this bill to lines of demarca- 
tion—they were unnecessary—out of place, and should be 
avoided. He repeated, by no act of his should the area of 
slavery be extended, or the slave representation be extended 
jn the other House of Congress. H« would do no act which 
had a tendency t» produce such results. 

Mr. Mason bad no intention in the world to provoke the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts to words of heat. 
They were unsuited, he had supposed, to his temperament 
or hisage. Nor had he intended to detract one iota from hia 
reputation. Anything he conld say would not add to it or 
take from it one whit. What he had said was the just inter- 
pretation of his language, for which he alope was responsi- 
ble, if it had been misunderstood. What, he would ask, 
had the honorable Senator, or his constituents, to do with 
the slaves at the South? What right had he or they to in- 
terfere? 

Mr. Webster Because it affect us—politically. 

Mr. Mason. You have no right to express an opinion in 
reference to Southern slavery, much less to legislate upon it. 
We regard this description of property as a trust, and not as 
property — upon which the North, the non-slaveholding 
States, had no right to legislate. He knew the weight of the 
honorable Senatur’s words, and were he disposed to ascribe 
improper motiyes to him, he would say that he intended, de- 
signedly, tu disparage what he had said. He had no ambi- 
tion to be broucht into a contest with that honorable Sena- 
tor—no one was more willing to admit his abilitios—but, if 
he persisted in what he understood to be his intention, 
= must say to that honorable Senator that he was doing 
what— 

Mr. Webster said that the gentleman was entirely mis- 
taken in supposing that he desired to interfere with Soathern 
slavery—Svuthern institations. The gentleman was an em- 
inent lawyer, and found himself in the predicament which 
they sometimes find themselves, when, supposing that they 
stand on one leg, find that they realy stand on tbe other, 
So it had been in regard to his present remarks, or his pres- 
ent understanding of his (Mr. W.’s) remarks. He repeated 
what he had before said in regard to slave representation, 

Mr. Berrien also made some remarks in regard to allusions 
made by Mr. Webster to himself, and to the power of the 
Constitution to acquire territory. 

Mr. Benton called the Senator from Georgia to order. He 
was engsged in a personal disquisition with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, more suitable for a debating society, and. en- 
tirely vut of place in the Senate—it was wasting the pre- 
cious time of the Senate. 

Messrs. Berrien, and Johnson, of Maryland, requested that 
the point of order might be reduced to writing—and it was 
g0 veduced accordingly, and read from the Chair, vis: 

% The Senator from Georgia is en, in a personal dis. 
putation with the Senator from Maseachusetts, for the 
sake of victory, and not to promote the despatch of business.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Breese) submitted the question 
to the Senate, and Mr. Berrien was declared to be in arder, 
Mr. Benton’s, “ solitary and alone,” being the only vote in 
support of the point raised, and Mr. Berrien conelnded. 

r. Webster said: A single word, and he would relieve 
the Senate forever from the discussion. And he explained 
some misaprrehensiuna of Mr. Berrien in regard to his (Mr. 
Ws) remarks this afternoon. He had said that the power 
of acquisition was a resulting power, from the circumstances 
of tbe case, and not to be found in the Constitution. 

Mr. Walker replied to some of the remarks of Messrs. 
Douglas and Mason, and discussed briefly the general ques- 
tion of slavery in the Territories, taking the view of the 
free States on this subject,and in opposition to compromise, 
in reference to the newly acquired ‘lerritories on the line of 











36 deg. 30 min. : 
Mr. Westcott made a few remarks in opposition to the 
Missouri Compromise. He should not vote for it, and-would 


trust to an overruling Providence for the result—to the good 
sense of the North, when the effects of this excitement shall 
have died away. There would be no security that this Com- 
ptomise would now be observed any more faithfully than 
that of 1820. 

Mr. Bright followed, in explanation of his understanding 
of the action of the committee, (vf which he is a member.) 
It was that the amendment was nothing more nor Jess than 
the Missouri Compromise. It was a ition which he 
had offered six weeks ago, which he had withdrawn ‘to give 
place to the Compromise Bill, which had been rejected by 
the House, and he was willing to take the p t 

again, if it would give peace to the country—stop the agita- 
tion by those whose political existence led upon agita- 
Sones Pe preferred the bill as it came from the 


louse. 

Mr: Butler also made some explanations in regard to the 
action of the committee. With the exception of the 12th 
section (the Wilmot Proviso,) there had been no objection by 
the aan tothe bill, as originally reported by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

‘Mr. Dickinson wonld have been better ratisfied with the 
vi epee it plies ieopard 0) Oregna, ho. prefered 
bill was to ts place in n, 
pba ag Pthe House, as every one could under- 
stand it. ; 

The vote was fir't taken, by yeas and nays, on the amend- 
ment (heretofore sire) by the Territorial pene Se: 
serting the preamble to the section containing the ot 
Proviso, that “inasmuch,” &c.,and it was decided in the 

2 
ye wag then taken on the substitute offered by 
Mr. Douglas, (the Missouri Com as eubstanti 
above given.) and the question was, by yeas and nays, d 
ed in the affirmative—33 to 21. f 











reasons Which would induce him to vcte for the bill. He did 
so to settle the question, though be had little hope that such 
would be the result. He had voted for the substitute for the 
amendment of the Territorial Committee, but he must con- 
feas that he had etted it after the proposiiion made by 
the Senator from Mississippi, and he regretted that he had 
withdrawn that proposition. 

The vote was then taken on the passage of the bill, as 
Fe ayy and it was decided in the affirmative—33 to 22—as 

‘o'lows : 

Yzas—Mesgsrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, 
Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cameron, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Donglas, Downs, yews Foote, Hanne- 
gan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 
Louisiana, King, Lew s, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, Pearce, 
Sebastiau, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turne Underwood—33, 

Nays—Meesrs. Allen, therton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Cal- 
houn, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 
Dodge, Felch, Greene, Hamlin, Hale, Miller, Niles, Phelps, 
Upham, Walker, Webster, Westcott—2. 

Pt. A then the Senate, at a quarter past ten o'clock, ad- 


Hovsg.—The consideration of the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation Bill was resumed in Committee of the Whole, 
and the remainder of the ninety-nine amendments were dis- 
posed of, and the bill was then reported to the Howse as 
amended. The question being on the concurrence with the 
report of the Committee of the Whole, the vote was again 
taken on several of the amendments separately. 

The amendment by the Senate, striking out the Savannah 
river appropriation, bas been concurred in—and the amend- 
ment, paying for the Amistad negroes, has been rejecte ‘. 
About seventy of the ninety-nine had been acted upon in the 
House, when they took a recess to half-past five. 


Nicurt Sgssion. 


The House completed the consideration of the amendments 
of the Senate to the General Appropriation Bill, and concur 
red in, alto. ether, about thirty of the ninety-nine. A Com: 
mittee of Conference will of course, be fcersary, unless the 
Senate recede, which is not probable. 

The bill from the Senate, granting to the State of Ala- 
bama alternate sections of the public lands: for the Florida 
and Alabama railroad, was taken up, and, after considerable 
debate, without action, the House, at nearly half-past ten, 
adjourned. 

Aveust 11. 


Sgnate.—The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
was received from the House, with the action of that body on 
the Senate amendments. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments, and non-concurred in those made by the House. 
A Committee of Conference was ordered. 

Mr. Felch called up the resolution for paying the usual ex- 
tra compensation to certain officers, clerks, managers, abor- 
ers, &c , of the Senate; and after debate and amendment, the 
resolution was passed 

The bill for the relief of Benjamin O, Taylor was passed. 

The resolution of the joint committee op r-porting, aceom- 
panying the report made a few days sirce by Mr. Benton, 
was taken up, and Mr Badger moved to amend so as to make 
the contract, under the new arrangement proposed, commence 
at the beginning of the next session. 

Mr. Benton opposed the amendment. The system propos- 
ed by the committee would prove far more economical and 
eflicient, better calculated for the general diffusion of intelli- 
gence, and should be put into operation without delay. 

Mr. Jobnsori, of Maryland, was in favor of the proposition, 
as the present plan had not answered the object which he had 
contemplated, But this was not the entire fault of the Re- 
porter, whose only fault, if any, had perhaps been in being 
too accurate, and in that way doing injustice to Senators! 

wo Hale made a few remarks complimentary to the Re- 

er. 

Mr Badger bore tes:imony to the accuracy of the reports, 
and the uniform attention and politeness of the Reporter; 
but he agreed with the Senator from Missouri, that the plan 
had failed to attain the object contemplated. ‘He then with- 
drew the amendment. 

Mr. Foote coincided in the views expressed by Mr. Badger, 
and bore testimony to the ability and industry of the Re- 
porter; and he had no idea that he should leave the service 
of the Senate impoverished by the employment. In regard 
to the delay, it had been cansed in a great degree by Sena- 
tors themselves, in revising their speeches. 

Mr. Hanuegan was in favor of the resolution as it came 
from the committee, but bore testimony to the ability, appli- 
cation, and courtesy of the Reporter. 

Mr. Allen was in favor of the revolution, as the plan would 
efiect a more general diffusion 01 the proceedings of Congress 
than any other which cou!d be devised. 

The vote was then taken on the resolution, as amended, 
and it was passed—yeas 38, nays 9. - 

So the new arrangement goes into immediate effect, so far 
as the Senate is concerned ; and $2,500is to be paid the pres- 
ent Reporter, for relinquishing hi tract. + 

On motion of Mr. Niles, the consideration of the Post Route 
Bill was then resumed, and many other amendments were 
offered. Most of those proposed, except those from the Post 
Office Committee, were rejected. 

_ Without farther action on this bill, the Senate took a re- 
cess until half past five o’clock. 

When the Senate reassembled, the further consideration 
of the Post Route Bill was postponed, and the bill to carry 
into effest certain stipulations of the treaty between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico was taken up. The 
bill, after having been amended in several important partic- 
ulars, was ordered to be engrossed, and was subsequently 
read a third time and passed. 

‘The Post Route Bill was then taken up, and the amendment 
allowing newspapers to go free of postage in the State in 
which they are printed was reconsidered, and after consider- 
avle debste was stricken out, and the bill was read a third 
time and passed. 


Hovsz.—On motion, the vote by which the House last 
night ordered a third reading of the bill from the Senate, 
granting donations of land for the construction of certain 
railroads in Alabama, &c , (from Mobile to the mouth of the 
Ohio, &c.,) was reconsidered, and the bill was laid on the ta- 
ble, 102 to 99. : 

On motion of Mr. Vinton a Committee of Conference was 
appointed on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 

The same gentleman reported back the amendments of the 
Senate to the Army Appropriation Bill, and they were com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole. 

The Oregon Territorial Bill, with the amendments of the 
Senate, was then taken up; and the question being on concur- 
ring in these amendments, the question was taken separately 
on each. 

That Biving the veto power to the Governor was non-con- 
curred in, 92 to 106. 

The third amendment of the Senate inserts after the enact- 
ing clause of the 14th section the following: 

“That the line of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes of 
north latitude, known as the Missonri Compromise line, as 
defined by the eighth section of an act entitled - An act to au- 
thorize the peorle of the Missouri Territory to form a Con- 
stitution and State Government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union on an equal footing with the origin- 
al States, and to prohibit slavery in certain Territories,’ ap- 
proved March 6th, 1820, be, and the same is hereby, declared 
to extend to the Pacific Ocean; and the said eighth section, 
together with the compromise therein effected. is hereby re- 
vived and declared to be in full force and binding for the fu- 
ture organization of the Territories of the United States, in 
the same sense and with the same understanding with which 
it was originally adopted, and.”’ 

e vote on concurring in this amendment-was taken by 
yeas and nays, and resuited as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, Barrow, Bay- 
ly, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bocock, Botts, Bowdon, Bowlin, 

2yd, Boyden, Brodbead. Charles Brown, “Ibert G. Brown. 

Buckner, Burt, Cabell, Chapman, Chase, Beverly L. Clark, 
Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Cocke, 
Crozier, Daniel, Donnell, Garnett Duncan, Alexander Evans, 
Featherston, Flournoy, French, Fulton, Gayle, Goggin, 
Green, Willard P. Hall, Haralson, Harmanson, Harris, Has: 
kell, Hill, Hilliard, Issac E. Ho'mes, George S. Houston, 
Charles J. Ingersoll], Iverson, Andrew Johnsen, Robert W. 
Johnson George W. Jones, John W. Jonas, Kaufman, T. B- 
King, L'gon, Lumpkin, McDowell, McKay, McLane Meade, 
Morehead, Outlaw, Pendleton, Phelps, Pilsbury, Preston, 
Rhett, Roman, orga’, Stanton, Stephens, Thomas, Jacob 
Thompson, Jobn B. jompeon, Robert A. ‘Thompson, Tomp- 
kins, Toombs; Venable, Wallace, Woodward—8&2. 

Nays— Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Bingham, Blanchard, 
Brady, Butler, Canby, Cathcart, Franklin Clark, Collamer, 
Collins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, Cummins, Darling, 
Dickey, Dickinson, Dixon, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Dunn, Eck- 
ert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, Nathan Evans, Faran, Far- 
relly, Ficklin, Fisher, Freedley, Fries, Gott, Gregory, Grin- 
nell, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Hammons, James G. Hampton, 
Moses Hampton, Henley, Henry, Et‘as B. Holmes, Jehn W. 
Houston, Hubbard Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, [rvin, 
Jenkins, Kell gz, Kennon, Daniel P. King, William T. Law- 
renee, Sidney Lawrence, Lincoln, Lord, Lyndey Maclay, Mc- 
Clelland, McClernand. Mclivaine, Jub Mann, Horace Mann, 
March, Marvin Miller, Morris, Mullin, Murphy, Nelson, 
Neg, Newell, Nicoll Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, Pettit, 
Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Richey, Robins-n, Rockhill, 
John A. Rockwell, Rose, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, 
Schenck, S* errill, Silvester, Slinger!and, Smart, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Truman Smith, Starkweather, Andrew 
Stewart, Charles E. Stnart, Strohm, Strong, Tallmadge, 
Taylor, James Thompson, Richard W. Thom m, William 
Thompson, Thurstou, Tuck, Turner, Van Dyke, Vinton, 
Warren, Wentworth, White, Wiok, Williams, Wilmot—121. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, moved to reconsider this vote, and 
moyed to lay that. motion on the table ; which latter mc tion 
was agreed to. 

The fourth amendmert, which restricts the mileage of the 
delegate to the same amount now allowed to members travel- 
ling the greatest distance, was read and disagreed to. 

e other amendment was read and agreed to without a 
division. 

It was ordered that the Senate be informed of the action of 
the House on said amendments. 

. The River and Harbor Bill was then taken up, the ques- 
tion being on its passage, which was, by yeas and nays, de- 
cided in the affirmative, 118 to 62. 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into Committee 
of th¢ Whole, and took up the amendments of the Senate to 
the Army Appropriation Bill, which occupied attention dur- 
ing the remainder of the morning session and a part of the 
evening session. 

The Senate amendments were got through with, some be 
ing agreed to and others dissented from, and the bill was then 
returned to the Senate. 


Aveust 12. 

Senats.—A fter some unimportant business had 
been disposed of, the Oregon Territorial bill was 
taken up—it having been returned from the 
House, with the action of that body thereon, in 
r to the amendments of the Senate. 

r. Mason moved to lay the bill on the table ; 
and the question being taken by yeas and nays, it 
was decided in the negative, 18 to 32. -~ 

Mr. Benton expressed his satisfaction that the 
Senate had. refused to lay the bill on the table, 





-and proceeded to show the necessity of providing 


at the present session a Government for Oregon. 
He concluded by moving that the Senate recede 
from its amendments. 

Mr. Westcott moved to pone, with a view 
to proceed to the consideration of other business. 
Lost, 23 to 34. 

Mr. Berrien called on the Senate to vote down 
this proposition, that a Committee of Conference 
might be appointed. 

r. Calhoun had voted to lay the bill on the 
table, not because he was op to a Conference 
Committee, but because he could not consent to 
an abandonment of Southern rights. 

The prospect of a just settlement, he believed, 
was gone. The vote on the bill in the House— 
the vote here this morning — showed it. The 
South had shown every disposition to compromise ; 
and he would now say to the South, that they had 
but one.course to pursue, if the determination to 
deprive them of their rights was persisted in ; 
and that was, to resist——to insist upon those 


rights. . 
Me Bell said it seemed to him, from the course 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 


and those who had voted with him, that Per 
were raising a false issue—an issue upon whi 


were to go home and that the 
diets pct Ad what hat issue? It was the 
or vhlch the, South ath has never Lo ohed with a vied 

nak it 2 2 If they were to re- 











regretted the necessity which requ 

cupy the time of the Senate at this oo aay 7 A 
session. He then went into an examination of 
the condition, in regard to slaves, upon which 
Texas came into the Union. 

Mr. Benton again addressed the Senate to show 
the precise state of the question, and in favor of 
concurrence with the House, and passing the bill 
as it had been originally sent to them. This talk 
about a dissolution of the Union was all fuss— 
“sound and fury”—making no impression upon 
his mind whatever. 

Messrs. Yulee, Johnson of Georgia, followed— 
but, without any action, the Senate took its usual 
recess to half-past five. 

The Senate, to-day, has agreed to the reports 
of the Committee of Conference, on the General 
Appropriation Bill—on the bill to carry into ef- 
fect certain treaties of extradition—and iv refer- 
ence to the United States Courts in Western 
Virginia—all which reports had been also con- 
curred in by the House. 

They also receded from amendments to the 
post-route bill, in which the House refused to 
concur. 
Saturday night, August 12—The Senate was in 
session all night, Various motions were made, 
immediately after the recess, to get up the report 
of the Committee of Conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the Army Appro- 
priation Bill, and for that purpose to postpone 
the consideration of the Oregon Territorial Bill, 
which the presiding officer [Mr. Niles] had de- 
clared to be first in order. From this decision of 
the Chair, Mr. Yulee finally appealed, and the 
decision was reversed, 19 to 39. 
The report of the Committee of Conference was 
accordingly taken up, and, after debate, was finally 
concurred in. 
The consideration of the Oregon Bill was then 
resumed—Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, having the 
floor—but he gave way to Mr. Webster, who desir- 
ed to make a few remarks before the question was 
taken on the motion of the Senator from Missouri, 
to eee be a Bee meron 

r. Johnson, o land lied briefi 
the remarks of both Mr. Benton and Mr. Web. 
ster. Those who agreed with him (Mr. J.) be- 
lieved that the 12th section contained a provision 
authorizing the exercise of an unconstitutional 
power, or the unjust exercise of a constitutional 
power. 
The debate was continued by Messrs. Hous- 
ton and Foote. 
A motion was then made to adjourn, and the 
yeas and nays were ordered, and the Senate re- 
fased to adjourn—18 to 32. 
Mr. Butler rose to a question of privilege, and 
wished that certain resolutions published in the 
New York Herald of to-day, fin reference to 
General Kearny] which had been offered in 
=xecutive session, and, by the publication of 
which, he said, the rules of the Senate had been 
violated by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
ton.] He moved to go into Executive session, 
with a view to consider the subject. Messrs. Ma- 
son and Berrien seconded the motion. 

Mr. Breese denied the right of the Senator to 

make the motion, while the Oregon bill was pend- 
ing. 
Mr. Benton was in favor of having it proceed- 
ed with, and with open doors. He was, for one, 
determined to sit here during the Sabbath, rather 
than the efforts of those who were talking about 
a dissolution of the Union should succeed. 





Mr. Berrien insisted that the motion was in 
order, and should be decided. 

Mr. Benton thought it not proper that the busi- 
ness of the Senate could be interrupted to settle 
a quarrel between two members. For, if the 
Senator from South Carolina, or any other, said 
that he had done anything dishonorable, he would 
get the /ic in his throat—yes, he would get the Jie 
in his throat—the Jie in his throat. [Cries of 
order, order, order.} And he would have to 
meet him elsewhere, yes, elsewhere, elsewhere. 

Mr. Butler was ready to meet him there, or 
anywhere else. [Order, order, order.] 

Mr. Benton repeated what he had before said— 
“The lie in the throat ;” and much confusion and 
excitement prevailed, with cries of, “ Order, or- 
der, order,” from all parts of the chamber. 

The Presiding Officer desired Mr. Benton to 
take his seat, and he did so accordingly. 

Mr. Bell obtained the floor, and argued at some 
length the question of privilege, contending that 
the motion was not in order, and intimating that 
it was an effort to defeat the great measure before 
them. Whether he disagreed with his Southern 
brethren or not; he was disposed to do his duty 
fairly and without flinching. 

Mr. Benton said that, under a pretext for a.se- 
cret session, a publi¢ motion had been made here, 
by the Senator from South Carolina, directed at 
him, with a view to attract attention throughout 
the country. He quarrelled with no man—he 
had fought—he fought once “to the funeral’”—“to 
the death”—but he never quarrelled. 

The Presiding Officer decided the motion of Mr. 
Butler to be out of order. 

Mr. Butler explained the reasons which had 
induced him to make the motion. He had con- 
sidered the publication a violation of the rules of 
the Senate, to which he had felt bound to call 
their attention. He had intended no violation of 
the order or decorum of the Senate, and was alone 
responsible for what he had done. 

Mr. Benton considered the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina no satisfaction for the 
attack which had been made upon him by that 
Senator and his two seconds—{«lluding to the two 
Senators who had seconded his motion.] He re- 
quired indemnity. 

Mr. Mason felt bound to appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair, and the question on sustain- 
ing that decision was decided in the affirmative— 
36 to 11. 

The consideration of the Oregon Bill was then 
resumed, and ; 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Houston, 
Foote, Butler, Breese, Benton, Bell, Badger, Met- 
calfe, Atchison, Westcott, and others. 


Hovsr.—The bill from the Senate, acted upon 
last night, to carry into’effect certain stipulations 
of the treaty with Mexico, (those in relation to 
the claims of American citizens,) was taken up, 
and, after several motions, was referrcd to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Cobb moved an adjournment, as so much 
confusion prevailed, that it was impossible to do 
any business. Lost. 

Some other general business was transacted, 
not important, and the reports of two or three 
Committees of Conference were made and concur- 
red in, as noticed in the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate. Recess to half-past five o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
and took up Senate bills on the private calendar, 
a number of which were considered, reported to 
the House, and passed; among them the bill to 
pay Richard M. Johnson for the buildings erected 
for the Choctaw Academy. 

A resolution was introduced to make with the 
“Union” and “Intelligencer” the same arrange- 
ment in regard to reporting, which has already 
been agreed to by the Senate, but the House re- 
fused to suspend the rules to consider the same. 

The report of the Conference Committee on 
the Army Appropriation bill was concurred in, 
and then the House, at about 9 o’clock A. M., 
adjourned to 10 A. M. on Monday morning. 


Aveust 13. 


Senate.—Mr. Westcott proceeded, and wae 
way to a motion by Mr. Lewis to adjourn. , 
9 to 27. 

Mr. Westcott therefore continued his remarks. 

Mr. Foote moved an adjournment, (20 minutes 
past 6,) but the motion was decided in the nega- 
oe 10 to 26. : 

r. Yulee suggested that they might now as 
well proceed to a vote on the subject. 

Mr. Underwood concurred in the suggestion. 
They had done allin their power. He sat up 
some eight or ten nights during the time he was 
a member of the House, but never had he seen 
such a scene as he had witnessed here during the 
past night. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Atchison, Dickinson, Fitzgerald, Calhoun, Man- 
em, Douglas, Downs, Butler, Jefferson Davis, 

iles, Foote, Westcott, and Walker. ; 

The question was then taken on rengting from 
the several amendments, and it was decided in 
the affirmative. So the bill has passed both H. 
without the “Missouri Compromise,” phe ey 
the “Wilmot Proviso.” 

The test vote was on receding from the amend- 


ment by which the Missouri Compromise had 
been inserted, and was as follows: . 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Brad- 


bury, Breese, Bri t, Cameron, larke, Corwi 
Davis of Mateschinaet ? 





Nays— ison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
ceri Doce , Calhoun, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dow ‘cote, Hunter, Johnson of Mary- 

Jo! a, Johnson of Georgia, 
m, Mason, Metcalfe, Pearce, Rusk, 


- "Then at 20 iinutes to 10 the Senate adjourned 
0 9 o'clock to-morrow mo 

bvaey: be Aveust 14. 

A joint resolution was both Houses, 
sate ones by some 2 oA atom men to de- 


feat it in er g the rule which 
bits bills from ng the signature of the 
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House of Representatives, August 3, 1948. 


. Cuainman: I shall 
Pe opportunity to discuss the great issue 
now before the country—first presen 
amendment, which, some two.years since, I ha 
the honor to. offer for the consideration of this 
House. That amendment asserted no new prin- 
ciple. I was but the copyist of Jefferson, in the 
reaffirmance of a principle consistent with the 
uniform and settled policy of this Government— 
in harmony with the whole history ofits legislation. 
Neither was the subject iaapraper'y introduced 
into our national deliberations. There was no de- 
sign in its introduction, beyond what appeared on 
its face. It arose necessarily out of the circum- 
stances in which we were placed. We were en- 
gaged ina war with Mexico. The policy of the 
Administration to acquire vast territories 98 an 
indemnity for past injaries and for the expenses 
of the war, had been frankly made known to the 
country and the world. Congress was called 
upon by the Executive to appropriate money, not 
for the prosecution of the war, but, confessedly, 
as a means to further this policy of acquisition. 
I judgment, then, as now, there was no more 
fitting poe upon which to declare the future 
policy of this Government, in respect to the ter- 
ritory to be acquired, than the one offered by the 
bill to which the “ Proviso” was originally at- 
tached. Such I believe, at the time, was the judg- 
ment of Congress and of the country. The 
amendment was carried by a large majority in 
this House, and would, I doubt not, have received 
the prompt sanction of the Senate, had time been 
afforded that body to act upon it, then in the last 
hour of its session. It is unfortunate for the 
country and for the great interests at stake, that 
the Senate had not then been permitted to come 
toa vote. The question would have been settled 
quietly, and without agitation. No controversy 
of a sectional character would have grown up, 
engendering unfraternal feelings between the 
People and States of this Confederacy. The 
South, I am persuaded, would have cheerfully ac- 
quiesced, at that day, in a policy so just, and in 
the establishment of which Southern statesmen 
had borne a leading and honorable part. 

The failure of prompt action on the part of the 
Senate threw the question into the arena of party 
politics. It was caught up by politicians, and 
used asan element to combine the power of the 
South, and enable that section of the Union to 
reward, with the honors of a Presidential nomi- 
nation, him who should prove himself the most 
pliant instrument of the Slave Power. Through 
the press, in their Legislative Assemblies, in State 
and county Conventions, and in the primary meet- 
ings of the people, the voice of the united South 
was heard in resolve upon resolve, declaring that 
she ‘vould support no man for the Presidency, 
who did not <penly repudiate the doctrine of pre- 
serving freedom in free territory. The Presi- 
dency, in fact, was held upto the highest North- 
ern hidder, and the humiliating spectacle pré- 
sented to the world, of an ignominious rivalship 
between the leading men of the North, in a race 
of subserviency to Southern demands. Those 
who should have led in the inculcation of a sound 
and virtuous public sentiment, who should have 
been the champions of the rights of free labor, 
the standard-bearers in this struggle of Freedom, 
were first and foremost in yielding to the man- 
dates of the Slave Power. I speak as I believe 
truth demands, and as the iron pen of history will 
make up the record of the times. A great ques- 
tion, affecting the honor and character of the Re- 
public, vital to the interests of the white labor- 
ing man, has been jeoparded and endangered, in 
a selfish scramble for office. 

A new creed was set up, a new platform and 
test of party fidelity erected. Denunciation and 
proscription followed all who would not bow 
down at the shrine of Slavery Propagandism. 
Northern men, who dared to vindicate the rights 
of free labor, to speak and vote in favor of the 
white man and his children, were proscribed by 
an Administration that owed its existence to the 
sacrifices and noble efforts of the Democracy of 
the North. Its organ here was pleased to pro- 
claim that the advocates of freedom would find 
no favor with those who, but for their support, 
would have slumbered on in the shades of retire- 
ment. The patronage of the Government, and 
the money of the People, were employed to pros- 
trate the cause of I’reedom, and to overwhelm and 
crush its advocates. A press, largely dependent 
upon patronage for support, was actively engaged 
in misrepresenting the true nature of the great 
issue involved, and in denouncing those who, in 
the face of power, and in defiance of its mandates, 
remained true to principle, and to their solemn 
convictions of duty. 

Such were the influences, and such the means 
employed, to break the ranks of the Northern 
Democracy, and to raise up on free soil, advocates 
for the propagation and extension of human slavery. 
It is time that the white laboring man should know 
that the Government which he supports by his 
labor, and defends by his strong arm, is against 
Lim in this struggle for his rights. It is time he 
should understand the influences that pervade 
this Capitol, and which exert so powerful a con- 
trol over the legislation of the country. The 
efforts of their friends will be unavailing, so long 
as the patronage of the Government is wielded 
against them. 

Mr. Chairman: This is a day of changes, and 
of new theories, in the political world. Novel 
and most extraordinary doctrines have recently 
been put forth by the advocates of slave exten- 
sion. Our right to legislate for territory has 
been gravely questioned—our sovereignty over 
it denied. I have examined, with some care, the 
history of our legislation in respect to Territo- 
ries; and I affirm, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that from the first year of the organization 
of this Government, down to the present session 
of Congress, our sovereignty over them has been 
continually exercised in the most perfect and ple- 
nary manner. That we have extended over them 
our sole and exclusive jurisdiction and authority, 
in all respects, and in all things, appertaining to 
their government and laws. 

Territories possess no inherent political sove 
reignty. Sovereignty appertains to organized 
States, It is that power which prescribes laws, 
and to which the citizen is required to yield obe- 
dience. This power no more resides in a Terri- 
tory than it does in a county ora township. As 
well might the inhabitants of the latter claim the 
right to make laws, and regulate their own affairs, 
as that the people of a Territory should assume to 
themselves such high prerogatives and powers. 
Such a doctrine is unknown to the legislation of 
this country. During the whole period of our 
national existence, not an example can be found 
in which a Territory has been permitted to exer- 
cise a single act of independent political sover- 
eignty. This doctrine is of recent origin—a new 
invention. It originated in the necessities of the 
occasion, as a cover behind which to take shelter, 
and avoid the responsibility of meeting directly 
the great question of the extension of slay 
into. territories now free. It is not the doctrine 
of the Constitution. It is unsupported by au- 
thority, and wholly at variance with the teachings 
of these who have gone before us. 


Commencing with the celebrated Ordinance of 
1787, down to the organization of a Territorial 
Government for Towa in 1838, this Government 
has exercised full and exclusive sovereignty over 
its Territories. This long record of sixty years 
furnishes no precedent to justify this doctrine of 
Territorial sovereignty. We have ineeiehly 
prescribed the fundamental law, and laid down 
the great landmarks, within which every Terri- 
torial Government should move. We have regu- 
lated the descent of lands, and the distribution 
of the property of intestates; the mode in which 
estates should be simula and devised. We 
have prescribed q ons for the exercise of 
the right of suffrage, and for eligibility to office; 
fixed the ratio of represen established 
courts, defined their powers and ji ction, and 
directed the manner of the selection of 










We have provided for the appointment and elec- 
kct of executive, ee re, and mili- 
a prescribin “qualifications, du- 

ties, and terms of oft We have rece 
prt Ny eRe of the writ of habeas corpus, and the 
veaal and ty, Jury: Such are some of: the 
most, if not all of 
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herent sovereignty, might refuse to associate 
vith us as a nt fers.) State. They would 


ve the right to establish on independent em- 
eva aractorersiment having no rights except 
those of a proprietary, they would of course ter- 
minate with the disposition of the soil. The 
territory from that day henceforth would be as 
independent of us as is the Republic of France. 
We have had many among us, of late, favorable 
to the acquisition of the whole of Mexico. The 
annexation of Cuba is also, | doubt not, a favorite 
project with some. Further acquisitions would 
not be profitable, if this new doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the Territories should become firmly 
established. Cuba, and the remaining parts of 
Mexico, are densely pulated. The lands are 
all appropriated, and in the hands of private 
owners.. Should we expend a thousand millions 
in the conquest or purchase of these countries, 
we would acquire no public domain, and therefore 
nothing at all, if this property argument be good. 





changed, than we should instantly become divest- 

ed of all the benefits of our purchase or conquest. 

The people, in virtue of their inherent sovereign- 

ty, could recall their old rulers, and reéstablish 

their old Governments. Why not? What right- 

ful power would we possess to interfere and pre- 

vent such a result. If we have no rights in, or 

power over Territories, except such as result from 

the ownership o€ the soil, it is very clear, that if 

we owned none of the soil, we would possess no 

rights whatever. T'o this absurdity do we neces- 

sarily come, by such a construction of the Con- 

stitution. That clause which gives to Congress 

power “to dispose of, and make all needful rules 

and -regulations respecting the territory aud 

other property of the United States,” has receiv- 

ed, and must continue to receive, a broader and 

more common-sense construction. ‘ 

If the Constitution were silent upon this sub- 
ject, still the question would be free from difficulty 

or doubt. With what show of reason and fair 
argument can it be maintained, that we may ac- 
quire vast possessions, at an expense of millions 
of treasure and the best blood of our citizens, and 
yet have no power to govern it when acquired? 
No power to impose our laws upon its people, or 
to give character to its institutions! Such doc- 
trines cannot be defended. They are the resort 
of those who fear to meet this question, lest it dis- 
turb the harmony of party organization, aad en- 
danger the success of party leaders. Jt is a ques- 
tion above party ; it is one of honor, of character, 
of humanity, of the rights of free labor. 

Mr. Chairman: The general jurisdiction and 
sovereignty of this Government over its Territo- 
ries being established by the whole history of our 
legislation, what is there in the Constitution, or 
in the practice under it, that justifies this claim of 
special exemption, on behalf of slavery? Will 
any man tell me why it is, that we may regulate 
the questions of suffrage and eligibility to office 
in a Territory, and not the question of slavery? 
Is slavery of higher regard than these? May 
this Government regulate and control within its 
Territories, every other interest and every other 
right, except that of slavery alone? Does slavery 
dictate its own laws and define its own limits? Is 
there no power to stop its progress—to stay its 
advances—to arrest the curse and desolation of 
its march? Congress has no power to bind the 
States by enactments such as are contained in 
every territorial bill; and if its power over terri- 
tory be circumscribed by the same constitutional 
restraints that are applicable to States, then is 
any bill you may pass a usurpation and a nullity ; 
then has this Government been in error, from the 
day of its foundation down to the present hour. 
States and Territories are widely different in 
their character, and in respect to the powers of 
this Government over them. The former are or- 
ganized, independent Powers, sovereign in all 
things, save in those restrictions and grants con- 
tained within the Constitution. The latter are 
unorganized, dependent communities, destitute of 
sovereignty, looking to us for political existence, 

and in time for an admission into this sisterhood 

of States. 

It has become habitual with many, when speak- 

ing upon this subject, to talk about the guaranties 

of the Constitution in a manner that seems to im- 

ply the existence of some solemn covenant, plac- 

ing slavery upon a different footing from that 

upon which rest all the other laws and institu- 

tions of the States. The Constitution no more 

guaranties the slavery of Virginia, than it does 

the banking system of Pennsylvania, or the com- 

mon-school system of New York. These are sub- 

jects without the sphere of the Constitution, and, 

in respect to the States, beyond Federal interfer- 

ence and control. They belong to the powers re- 

served to the States. No powers are reserved to 

the Territories. The Constitution recognises the 

existence of certain persons, not freemen, but it 

nowhere guaranties the continuance of slavery— 

much less does it provide for its indefinite exten- 

sion. 

No one will deny but that the banking system 

within the States is as far removed from the con- 

trol of the General Government as is the institu- 
tion of slavery. The laws of Pennsylvania which 

authorize banking are as sacred from Federal in- 
terference as are the laws of Virginia which au- 
thorize the holding of slaves. Congress can no 
more interfere with the former than it can with 

the latter. Both rest upon State authority, and 

both are alike beyond the control of this Govern- 
ment. Yet Congress may annul a bank charter, 
and uproot the whole system of banking, in a 
Territory. 

The Territorial Legislature of Florida having 
incorporated several banks, and insurance com- 
panies with banking privileges, Congress, by act 
of July ist, 1836, declared the same repealed and 
annulled, “together with «ll other acts and parts 
of acts, passed by the said Territorial Legislature 
of Florida in the year 1836, creating banks, or 
extending banking corporations, or corporations 
with banking powers, or conferring banking 
powers on any corporation or institution what- 
ever” 

Was this an act of usurpation and tyranny over 
the good people of Florida? Or did it fall within 
the exercise of the rightful power of this Govern- 
ment? If the latter, as I am bound to believe, 
then why with equal right may not Congress pro- 
hibit the introduction of slavery into Territories 
in which it does not exist? Slavery and banking 
depend upon the same authority for support—the 
authority of State laws. They are both equally 
secure from Federal interference within the 
States, and alike subject to our control within the 
Territories. 

We are not left, in the investigation of this 
subject, to arguments drawn from analogy alone. 
We have precedents for our guide—the authority 
of the founders of the Republic, for our instruc- 
tion. Our fathers had this same question in 
hand; and in its settlement, as in all things, gave 
us an example worthy ofimitation. Immediately 
upon the close of our Revolutionary struggle, the 
wise and good men of that day turned their atten- 
tion to the condition of the country, and began to 
digest plans to promote its prosperity and growth. 
Among the objects of paramount interest that first 
engaged their attention, was the then almost track- 
less wilderness of. the Northwest. The territory 
lying northwest of the Ohio river embraced the 
entire national domain. It was the great heritage 
of our people—the field in which our empire was 
to grow and expand. It was the common proper- 
ty of the North and the South, secured by the 
joint efforts and common sacrifices of both. in the 
same great struggle for National Independence. 
Looking out upon this fertile field of human en- 
terprise and labor, they discovered the germ of 
an evil, which, if permitted to grow, would blight 
its fertility, and paralyze the energies of its peo- 
ple. It was Slavery just starting into life. They 
strangled the monster. . 

As early as 1784, Thomas Jefferson, the great 
apostle of our faith, introduced into the Congress 
of the Confederation a proposition, having refer- 
ence to the States to be formed out of this territory 
of the Northwest. It was in these words: 

“ Resolved, That, after the year ei, 

Christian era, tancaan be gece elpntenn pcicy secretion 
servitude in uny of the said States, vtherwise than in the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted to have been personally guilty.’ yy 
This, sir, looks very much like the “ Proviso.” 
Here is the original “ firebrand” —the heresy, for 
holding on to which men are now bed by 
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-nounced as an J litionist, and. a disturber of the 
peace of the Union. 


‘This resolution did not pass at the time ; but, 
in 1787, three years later, the work was consum- 

and the Ordinance of Freedom firmly 
esta sixth article contains substan- 
tially the resolution of Mr. Jefferson. It provides 
as follows: . , ' 
“ There shall be neither sla nor involuntary servitude 
in said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
Wert Gralsios ves janied by. the au 

Ordinance was passed by the unanimous 
vote of the slaveholding States. . It clearly estab- 
lishes marked out by the men who 
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No sooner would the treaty be ratified and ex- |: 


demand, that the territories of the nation, hereto- 
fore closed up against the approaches of Slavery, 
shall now be opened to its desolating march. To 
this requirement we can never yield. Let the 
South adhere to the volicy which, in 1787, she 
aided to establish, and which has been preserved 
uniform and unbroken from that day to the pres- 
ent. We can consent to no change. We will 
sanction no departure from this wise policy. We 
will not aid by our votes, or countenance by our 
silence, the propagation of Slavery over the free 
soil of this Continent. 

The first Congress that assembled after the 
adoption of the Constitution, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, 1789, passed an act confirming the Ordinance 
of 1787, and giving to it full force and validity. 
The purposes of this act clearly appear from the 
preamble, which is in these words: 

“ Whereas, in order that the Ordinance of the United 
Sfates, in Congress assembled, for the government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio, may continue to have full 
force and effect, it is required that certain provisions should 
be made to adapt the same to the pre: ent Constitution of the 
United States—Be it enacted,” &c. 

This act received the constitutional approval of 
Washington. Many of those who participated in 
its enactment had been members of the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution, and, therefore, 
may be supposed to have understood its true in- 
tent and meaning. 

On the 7th of May, 1800, an act was passed for 
the organization of a Territorial Government for 
Indiana, and Slavery expressly prohibited there- 
in. This act’ was approved by John Adams. 

January 1ith, 1805, the northern part of Indi- 
ana was erected into the Territory of Michigan, 
and Slavery prohibited. February 3d, 1809, the 
Territory of Illinois was established, with the 
like prohibition as to Slavery. These two latter 
acts received the approval and signature of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

On the 20th of April, 1536, Wisconsin was or- 
ganized as a Territory, and Slavery prohibited 
within its limits. This act was approved by Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

The Territory of Iowa was established by act 
of Congress of the 12th of June, 1838, under t 
administration of Mr. Van Buren ; and here, al 
was Slavery prohibited. 

Here area series of enactments, commencing 
with the Ordinance of 1787, which was confirmed 
by Congress, in 1789, under the administration 
of Washington, down through the administra- 
tions of Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Bu- 
ren, to the year 1838, when the last Territorial 
Government was organized, covering a period¢of 
more than half a century, in which this policy of 
restricting the spread of Slavery was steadily 
pursued and enforced. The constitutionality of 
these enactments was not controverted at the time, 
nor has it ever since been called in question. 

Not content with providing that slavery should 
never exist in any Territory which was free from 
it at the time of its organization, Congress has 
from time to time regulated and restricted it in 
those Territories where it had an actual existence. 

By the 7th section of the act organizing a Ter- 
ritorial Government for Mississippi, passed in 
1798, the importation of slaves into said Territo- 
ry from any place without the United States was 
prohibited, under severe penalties. This was ten 
years before Congress had the power, under the 
Constitution, to prohibit the importation of slaves 
into the States. 

By act of the 26th of March, 1804, that part of 
Louisiana south of the Territory of Mississippi 
was organized into a Territorial Government, by 
the name of Orleans. By this act, the importa- 
tion into said Territory of slaves from abroad 
was prohibited, and qlso the importation of any 
slavefrom within the United States who should 
have been brought into the country since the {st 
of May, 1798, or who should thereafter be brought 
into the United States. Jt further provided that 
no slave should he brought into said Territory, 
except by a citizen of the United States, who 
should remove there for actual settlement, and 
who should at the time be the bona fide owner of 
such slave; thus directly interdicting the domes- 
tic as well as the foreign slave trade in this Ter- 
ritory of Orleans. This act was approved by Jef- 
ferson. 

On the 6th of March, 1820, an act was passed 
“to authorize the people of Missouri to form a 
Constitution and State Government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to pro- 
hibit slavery in certain Territories.” 

By. the 8th section of that act it was provided, 
“that in all that territory ceded by France to the 
United States, under the name of Louisiana, which 
lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
north latitude, not included within the limits of 
the State contemplated by this act, slavery and 
involuntary servitude, otherwlse than in the pun- 
ishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, forever prohibited.” 

This act, as also the Ordinance of 1787, actu- 
ally abolished slavery—a thing we do not now 
propose to do. Slavery existed in parts of the 
Northwest Territory, and in Louisiana the law 
of slavery at the time of the cession from France 
covered the entireterritory, from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the parallel of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, and west to the Rocky Mountains. 
The Missouri compromise was in harmony with 
the settled policy of our Government. It re- 
stricted and narrowed the limits of slavery. The 
arrangement that should extend its limits and en- 
large its boundaries would possess none of the 
features or characteristics of the Missouri com- 
promise. This project, however, has for the pres- 
ent been abandoned. It sought its object by means 
too direct and too easily understood. The masses 
of the free States had condemned it in advance. 
It was well ascertained that it could not pass this 
House, andehence the Extensionists were driven 
to new shifts and devices. A sectional consulta- 
tion or caucus, as I am informed, was held on 
the evening preceding the day on which the Se- 
lect Committee of Eight was moved in the Sen- 
ate. The known opinions of a majority of that 
committee—their open opposition to the policy of 
engrafting the great feature of the Ordinance of 
1787 upon the recently acquired Territories, 
made it certain, from the first, that the interests 
of slavery would govern their counsels. 

Sir, I regarded this new bantling—this “child 
born in the dog days”—over whose sudden death 
Mr. Ritchie seems the principal, if not the only 
mourner, as a fraud both upon the people of the 
North and of the South. It had no stamp of man- 
liness about it, but was a studied effort to evade 
and dodge the question. Why not meet this sub- 
ject as men, and settle it upon a basis that all 
shall understand? This new scheme, so happily 
defeated, settled nothing. Certain it is, that one 
party or the other would have been grossly de- 
ceived. Had it passed, the fallacious hope would 
have been held out to the North that slavery was 
excluded, while at the South it would have been 
understood that the whole country was open to 
that institution. The speech of the honorable 
Chairman of the Committee of Eight [Mr. Clay- 
ton] upon the introduction of the bill to the Sen- 
ate, is as extraordinary as areall the other circum- 
stances connected with its history. After stating 
the nature of the Governments provided for Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, he goes on to say: 


“Thus placing that question [slavery] beyond 
the power of the Territorial Legislature, and 
resting the right to introduce or prohibit slavery 
in those two Territories on the Constitution, as 
the same shall be expounded by the Judges, with 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, It was thought, by this means, 
that Congress would avoid the decision of this dis- 
tracting question, leaving it to be settled by the 
silent operation of the Constitution itself; and 
that in case Congress should refuse to touch the 
subject, the country would be slaveholding only 
where, by the law of nature, slave labor was ef- 
fective, and free labor could not maintain itself. 
On the other hand, in case Congress should here- 
after choose to adopt the compromise of 36 deg. 
30 min., or any other rule of settlement, it will be 
free to act as to its wisdom and patriotism shall 
seem fit.” 

Such sir, is, in , the statement of the char- 
acter of this new ‘‘ compromise,” as given by the 
chairman who reported it to the Senate. Truly 
it was a most clear and satisfactory settlement of 
this “distracting question.” As a purely legal 
question, it was to be ly put to rest by the ad- 
judication of our highest law tribunal. Then 
came in the law of nature—and climate, soil, and 
the adaptation of the country to slave labor, was 
to fix the boundary between freedom and slavery ; 
and, lastly, the whole subject was left open’ and 
unsetiled for the subsequent action of Congress. 
Was it not, sir, an admirable and ingenious 
“compromise?” It settled the question, aad yet 
left it open. The Supreme Court was to decide 
whether slavery could or could not legally exist 
in these Territories, and yet the slaveholder was 
allowed to appropriate such parts to himself as he 
deemed adapted to slave labor. Such a scheme 
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protection of those distant Territories was shame- 
fully deceptive. I am fully satisfied that no case 
would ever have been brought before the Supreme 
Court; und if one had been, before a decision was 
obtained, slavey y would have fixed itself so firmly 
upon the soil, that its removal would have been 
impossible, Slavery never yet went into a coun- 
try under the authority of previous law. The 
law of slavery is the law of Violence and aggres- 
sion. How came slavery in Texas? It found its 
way there in violation of law, just as it will find 
its way to the Pacific, unless the power of this 
Government igs inte to prevent it. This, 
sir, is a great public and political question. Its 
settlement belongs to the People, and not to the 
Courts. ‘The Supreme Court have already de- 
cided that we have authority over the subject ; let 
us do our duty, and not seek to shufile off the re- 
sponsibility upcn others. We know whether sla- 
very ought or ought not to overrun these Terri- 
tories, and let us declare directly either that it 
may or that it may not. 

Extend slavery to the Pacific Ocean, and it in- 
sures the ultimate subjugation of the whole south- 
ern half of this continent to its dominion. It 
erects a barrier over which free emigration can- 
not pass. It effectually cuts off the free States 
from all continuity with Mexico, and secures to 
slavery an easy and certain advance to the South. 
Such a compromise would be the certain triumph 
of Slavery, and the last struggle of Freedom. It 
would give to the slave interest an ascendency in 
this Republic for all coming time. There is one 
way, and but one, in which this controversy should 
be settled. Do right. Leave the soil of Freedom 
alone. We make no encroachments upon Slavery— 
we will submit to none. Let the boundaries of 
Slavery and Freedom stand as they are. This is 
the compromise we offer—it is just and fair, and 
all that should be required at our hands. Pro- 
tection to the institutions of the South against 
foreign invasion or domestic violence, is a duty 
enjoined alike by the Constitution and the frater- 
nal ties that bind us together as one people. Sla- 
very within the States, as all other State institu- 
tions, we hold sacred from Federal interference ; 
but: the soil of Freed must not be invaded, 
neither by violence nor by stealth—by the direct 
action of this Government, nor by its sufferance 
and silent acquiescence. Slavery has its abiding 
place, and Freedom its home. Let the limits of 
each be sacredly observed. Here is the true com- 
promise; upon it we can stand in security and 
peace. Beyond, there is no rest, no place of safety. 

The experience of the last few years is full of 
instruction. We have seen the Southern bounda- 
ry of the Republic extend as if no obstacle im- 
peded our advance swhile on the North, it stands 
like a wall of adamant. Our Northern boundary 
never moves except to recede. Within three 
years we have added to our possessions on the 
South a territory of the extent of nearly half of 
Europe, and surrendered on the North a vast 
country, to which it was said our title was “ clear 
and unquestionable” Such are the fruits of 
Southern policy. In 1844, Oregon and Texas were 
twin measures—they went hand inhand. Texas 
was secured, and Oregon abandoned; and the 
moiety that remained to us must be denied the 
protection of our Government and laws, until we 
consent to extend slavery over New Mexico and 
California. When a measure is proposed for the 
aggrandizement of the South—for widening, deep- 
ening, and strengthening the institution of sla- 
very—then the patriotism of the whole country is 
invoked—then we are one people, and the Democ- 
racy one great party. But let Northern men talk 
of the integrity of free soil, of the interests and 
rights of free labor, and a Government press as- 
sails and denounces them as Abolitionists and 
demagogues, who seek to create sectional divis- 
ions, and to organize parties on geographical 
lines. Then there is no Democracy but that 
which adopts Southern opinions, and submits to 
Southern dictation. We are required to surren- 
der our cherished principles, to do violence to our 
solemn convictions ; and if we refuse to make this 
sacrifice, we are driven from the councils of the 
party, and permitted to haye no voice in its delib- 
erations. A Northern Democratic statesman, 
however exalted, and whatever may be his claims 
upon the confidence and partiality of his politi- 
cal friends, must qualify himself as a candidate 
for the Presidency by written pledges to the 
South—must purge himself of the taint and lep- 
rosy of Freedom, and receive the stamp that 
marks him as the genuine candidate of the slave 
power. Thus qualified, or stultified, we may be 
permitted to vote for him. If we doso, we give 
the most solemn endorsement to principles we de- 
test; if we withhold our votes, the patronage of a 
Southern Administration, acting upon a merce- 
nary press, is employed to excite against us the 
honest laborer, to whose rights and interests we 
have stood true and faithful. Sir, I will not be 
forced in a direction contrary to my principles. I 
know the fearful odds that are against me in this 
struggle—the overshadowing power of an institu- 
tion that directs the action of this Government, 
controls its patronage, wields the organization of 
the Republican party, and tears down and builds 
up at pleasure. I knowthe chances are a hundred 
to one, that | must go down in this unequal con- 
test. Beitso. I had rather sink into the deep- 
est obscurity, with my integrity and reputation 
unsullied, than purchase distinction at the sacri- 
fice of my self-respect, and the good opinion of 
all honorable men. But, sir, 1 have faith in the 
moral power of a good cause. _There is another 
day coming; and,in the language of an able and 
eloquent statesman of France, “I am willing to 
place my bark upon the highest promontory, and 
await the vising of the waters,” [ cannot believe 
that the Democracy ef the North will ever take 
upon its broad shoulders the institution of slavery, 
and carry it over upon lands now free. This is 
not the mission of the Democratic party, and any 
attempt to pervert its organization to such objects 
must end, as it should end, in overwhelming de- 
feat. Those gallant and true men, who have 
fought the battle of popular rights against privi- 
lege and monopoly in all its forms—who aided in 
crushing the monster bank, and wresting from the 
grasp of Eastern capita] the hard earnings of la- 
bor, will never fight the battles of slavery propa- 
gandism. They will never become the cham- 
pions of a money power in the South, more potent 
and more dangerous than all other enemies of lib- 
erty combined. Southern capital has a thousand 
millions of dollars invested in slaves; and this is 
another great struggle between capital and labor. 
Northern and Eastern capital, invested in manu- 
factures, claimed the privilege of taxing the labor of 
the country, in order to majntain the value of its 
investments. Southern capital, invested in slaves, 
demands that free labor shall be driven from its 
rightful field of enterprise, in order to give value 
to that species of property. The one demandeda 
monopoly of the sale of manufactured goods, the 
other demands a monopoly of the lands. The 
manufacturer required that foreign competition 
be excluded, that he might have a wider market; 
the slaveholder insists that free labor be-expelled 
from our Territories, that the field may be en- 
larged in which hs can sell and operate with his 
slaves. Both are alike intent on their own inter- 
est, and both alike the enemies of labor. With 
neither will the true Democracy fraternize, but 
war against the unjust exactions of both. 

Mr. Chairman; I entertain no hostility to the 
South, or tothe men of the South, If I know 
myself, I would be as cautious not to invade their 
rights as I would be firm in the support of my 
own. To insist upon your own, is to infringe 
upon no man’s rights. To demand that slavery 
shall not invade the field that of right belongs to 
free labor, is not to make war upon the South, 
or the institutions of the South. Towards this 
section of the Union the Democracy of the North 
have ever been just and liberal. We desire to, 
preserve our fraternal relations—our ancient and 
time-honored associations, with the Democracy of 
the South. We will rally around the old standard 
and do battle under our old principles. We hold 
to, and will maintain unimpaired, every article of 
the faith. A strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and a faithful observance of all its compro- 
mises—a jealous regard for the rights of the 
States—opposition to a National Bank—to the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands— 
to all extrav: t and corrupting schemes of in- 
ternal inaprovoment by the General Governmen 
and to privilege and monopoly in all its forms an 
disguises ; support of the Veto Power, as the 
only security of the people nst, hasty, core 
rupt, and unconstitutional legislation—of the In- 
dependent Treasury, as the only safe and consti- 
tutional mode for the collection and disbursement 
of the public moneys—of a Just and equitable sys- 
tem of taxation and revenue, which shall distrib- 
ute as equally as may be the burdens of Govern- 
ment ze all, showing favors to none—and of a 
reduction in the price of the public lands, to the 
actual settler, limited in quantity, and so restrict- 
ed as to avoid the accumulation of large bodies 
of lands in the hands of single individuals and 


families. Upon this broad and liberal platform, 
the radical of the North are willing 
to stand and do battle, leaving our territorial ac- 
quisitions in the state and condition we find them, 
aa t § scfibr pens. Swed —am of 
avery. If up just d our Southern 
brethren ean meet us, we will move a harmo- 
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cheerfully have united in the support of any 
sound republican, who would have left this ques- 
tion to the unbiased action of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Our Southern brethren were warned 
of the consequences of forcing this issue upon us. 
Our warnings were disregarded. No respect was 
paid to our feelings or our wishes. We were ar- 
rogantly told that the South would op, 6 ene 
man, any candidate not pledged to the interest 
and views of that section of the Union; and we 
are now told, by leading men of the South, in both 
branches of Congress, that they would oppose the 
nominee of the Baltimore Convention, if they en- 
tertained a doubt that he would promptly veto 
any bill, which Congress might pass, prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories. hat can we do un- 
der such circumstances? The ties of party are 
severed by the South. Disregarding our friendly 
appeals, in the face of our earnest remonstrance, the 
issue has been forced upon us. We must meet. We 
must stand by our principles, or basely surrender 
them. 'T’o doubt our action, under such circum- 
stances, would be to impeach our integrity and 
our manhood. . , 

The Democracy of the 12th Congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania have taken their deliberate 
stand upor this question. Such of the Demo- 
crats of that district ag support the Baltimore 
nominations will go to the polls under the banner 
of “free territory ;” and should those nominees be 
successful, when the claim is put forth, as it sure- 
ly will be, that their election was the deliberate 
judgment of the American People, against Free- 
dom, and in favor of Slavery, they will present 
the banfier under which they voted, and claim that 
the principle inscribed upon it be ected. 
Whether their claim will be heeded, amidst the 
clamor and shouts of the Slave Power, I leave for 
them to consider. With the issue clear and dis- 
tinct, unembarrassed by y machinery, I am 
fully persuaded, that the State of Penn and of 
Franklin would never give her voice in favor of 
the extension of slavery over soil now free. When 
she pronounces her true verdict, it will be unani- 
mous in favor of Freedom. She will never dis- 
honor the name of her founder, that man of jus- 
tice and peace. She will remain faithful to her 
principles, and to the memory of her noble sons. 
She has placed upon an enduring record her sol- 
emn judgment against slavery, and it will remain 
there, unreversed forever. 

As early as 1780, when the sufferings and 
trials of the Revolution were fresh in the remem- 
brance of those who had borne a conspicuous part 
in that eventful struggle, Pennsylvania brought 
to the altar an offering of gratitude to Almighty 
God, for her deliverance from the bonds of the 
oppressor. That offering was an enactment for 
the abolition of slavery. The eloquent preamble 
deserves to be written in letters of gold —to be 
perpetuated upon monuments of brass and of 
stone. I will read it: 

“ When we contemplate our abhorrence of that condition 
to which the arms and tyranny of Great Britain were exert- 
ed to reduce us; when we look back upon the variety of dan- 
gers to which we have been exposed, and the deliverance 
wrought, we are invariably led to a serious and grateful sense 
of the manifold blessings which we have undeservedly re- 
ceived frum the hand of that Being from-whom every good 
and perfect gift cometh. Inspired with these ideas, we con- 
ceive it to be our duty, and we rejoice that it is in our power, 
to extend a portion of that Freedom to others, which hath 
been extended to us; we esteem it a peculiar blessing grant 
ed to us, that we are enabled this day to add one more step 
towards universal civilization, by removing as much as pus- 
sible the sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage. Weaned by a long ‘course of experience from the 
narrow prejudices and partialities we had imbibed, we find 
our hearts enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men of all conditions and nations ; and we couceive ourselves 
called upon by the blessings which we have received, to inan- 
ifest the sincerity of our professions, and give a substantial 
proof of our gratitude. In justice, therefore, to those who are 
deprived of the common blessings to which by nature they 
are entitied, and who, having no prospect before them where- 
on they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have no rea- 
sonable inducement to render that serviee to society which 
otherwise they might, and also in grateful commemoration of 
our happy deliverance from that +tate of unconditional sub- 
mission to which we were doomed by the tyranny of Great 
Britain: Be it enacted,” &¢, 

With this record in view, is it to be expected 
of the people of Pennsylvania to lend their as- 
sistance to inflict upon others the curse from which 
our fathers relieved us? Having near seventy 
years ago abolished slavery within our borders, 
we are now called upon to embark in the work ot 
its propagation over the free soil of the Republic. 
In this work, the people of Pennsylvania will have 
no part or lot. That great Commonwealth will 
carefully abstain from any interference with the 
institutions of her sister States, but will not lend 
her powerful influence for the enslavement. of 
lands now free. Her children will not prove thus 
ungrateful for the blessings they enjoy. 

Sir, who are we, and in what age do we live? 
Weare a free and a Christian people—living in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, with the 
Bible in our hands—familiar with its precepts, its 
obligations, and its terrible sanctions. Is it nota 
reproach that we should sit here debating a ques- 
tion of Freedom-or Slavery? Not of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but of its propagation and exten- 
sion. We have obtained, after an expensive war, 
from our weaker neighbor, a fair and fertile por- 
tion of her territory. It is free from negro sla- 
very, and jt becomes a desperate and a doubtful 
struggle, whether we can preserve it free or not. 
Is it not a national shame and reproach? So help 
me God, I would as soon vote for the revival of 
the foreign slave trade, as for any law planting 
slavery upon territories now free. 

There is no force in the argument, so often 
presented, that the extension of Slavery does not 
add to the number of slaves—that to plant it in 
our Territories would be to diffuse, not to increase 
the evil. It is a law of population, that races and 
nations increase in proportion to the means of 
human subsistence—to the extent they occupy of 
fertile and productive soil. One square mile will 
sustain only half the population of two. If you 
double the productive territory of a State, it is 
certain that, in time, its population will be dou- 
bled. As you extend the area over which the 
slave population are to spread, just in that pro- 
portion are their numbers sure to increase. In the 
old and thickly settled countries of the world, 

opulation is stationary or on the decrease, while 
in new and sparsely popylated regions, other cir- 
cumstances being favorable, it is rapidly increas- 
ing. There is no increase of slaves in Cuba, al- 
though’ it is well known that the foreign slave 
trade is carried on to a considerable extent with 
that Island. The reason is apparent. There is 
no room for them to spread, and the market is 
fully supplied with laborers. Slaves are like any 
other stock, of which merchandise is made. Widen 
the market for their sale, and you stimulate the 
production. Increase their value, and you pro- 
long the years of their bendage. The extension 
of Slavery, and the increase of slaves, are identi- 
cal and inseparable—one and the same thing. It 
is the influence and effect of this policy upon 
white labor of which I especially complain. It 
gives up to the cupidity of the slaveholder, and 
to the unproductive tillage of his human cattle, 
that which of right belongs to ‘free labor, and 
which is necessary for the support and happiness 
of our own race and people, It brings dishonor 
and degradation upon the poor white man, who is 
brought in close contact with the servile labor of 
the black. It marshis manhood. It destroys his 
self-respect and dignity of character. He feels a 
sense of humiliation, when he looks up to the vast 
distance between himself and the lordly planter, 
in the shadow of whose aristocratic possessions he 
lives an inferior, if not a dependant. He lives in 
the midst of a gocial system, made up of lords and 
vassals; and if he cannot rise to the condition of 
the former, he must sink to a level with the latter. 
This is the policy we are called upon to favor, 
and for the advancement of which an effort is 
made to control the action of the Democratic par- 
ty, The rights and interests of free labor are 
to be trodden under foot—the great mission of 
man’s elevation abandoned—the march of civiliza- 
tion turned back—the hopes of the patriot and 
philanthropist disappointed ; and all this, to satis- 
fy the demands of a few thousand slaveholders, 
whose pecuniary interests are promoted by the 
extension of slavery. The name of Democracy is 
invoked, to carry forward this work of barbarism 
and of bondage—a name sacred to progress and 
human advancement. Sir, before the time-honored 
name of Democracy is thus desecrated, there will 
be a fierce and mighty struggle in the land. The 
oung and ardent, the noble and self-sacrificing, 
will fight a battle against selfishness, and patron- 
age and the power of party machinery, that shall 
shake this Confederacy from its centre to its cir- 
cumference—that shall tear down old organiza- 
tions, and reconstruct parties anew. They will 
strike for the integrity of their party, the purity 
of its principles, and the honor of its ancient name. 
We know we are right in this contest, and we do 
not mean to surrender, so long as there is an 
of ground upon which we can stand and do battle. 
. Mr. Chairman: It would seem as if a studied 
effort were made, in certain quarters, to create 
alarm for the safety of the Union. The Union is 
in no danger. If there are enemies of its peace 
and ty, they are to be found among those 
who, reckless of all else, are intent only upon the 
pro on of human slavery. Was it for this’ 
that the Union was formed? Is this the bond that 
unites us? When our fat severed the ties 
that bound them to the mother country, they felt 
called by a decent respect for 
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the Union of these States at an end, and the bonds 
that bound us together as one people forever wev- 
ered and dissolved.” Whose hand will pen such 
a declaration? It would meet with the scorn and 
execration of mankind, It would shock the moral 
sense of the civilized world. Humanity ‘would 
shudder and tyrants exult in such a declaration. 
Sir, this cry of disunion is as idle as the nur- 
sery tales with which children are frightened into 
obedience. We have heard it before. These 
continual croakings are out of season and out of 
place. Why should they be ever sounded in our 
ears? Ig it an appeal to our fears? Are we so 
weak, or so timid, as to be frightened from our 
principles and our purpose? Are weso ignorant 
of the relative strength of the two great sections 
of the Union, as to fear for the safety of our 
homes and our firesides? I have no patience 
with those who are continually sounding the 
changes upon these discordant notes. It seems 
to me to imply cowardice upon the part of those 
to whom they are addressed. It does not con- 
vince us that we are in error. It is not an appeal 
to our reason and sense of justice and right. It 
must, as it seems to me, be intended to intimi- 
date; and, if so, we are bound, as brave and free 
men, to spurn the indignity. Our attachment to 
the Union is deep and abiding. We do not per- 
mit ourselves to calculate its value, or to talk 
lightly of its digsolution ; but, sir, we do know, 
that we enjoy no monopoly of its advantages or 
its honors. Its profits are not to us alone. Then 
why should the spectre of Disunion be held up 
before us? If it ever becomes necessary, which 
God forbid, to contemplate it, terror will strike 
no deeper to the Northern than to the Southern 
heart. Sir, let us have done with this talk about 
disunion. This controversy is not to be settled 
by appeals to the fears of either the North or the 
South. Reason and justice must decide between 
us. The right must prevail, and the wrong must 
give way. 
Mr. Chairman: I have spoken with that frank- 
ness and earnestness that I believe due to this 
subject, but with no disposition to impugn the 
motives or the patriotism of others, with whom it 
is my misfortune to differ. Believing, as 1 do, 
that this question is one of the first magnitude, | 
could not discharge my whole duty and say less. 
Would thatI could have suid more. Would that 
I were able to present to the country this mo- 
mentous subject, in all the length and breadth 
and depth of its bearings upon the happiness of 
the People and the well-being of the Republic. 
Its settlement determines, for all coming time, 
the character and institutions of this Govern- 
ment. If the friends of Freedom are overcome in 
this contest, it will be the last struggle ever made 
against the advancement of the Slave Power—a 
power which will then overshadow the country, 
and bear down all opposition to its will. Hold- 
ing in its iron grasp by far the larger and better 
portion of the soil of the Republic, the great re- 
source of the laboring man, it will trample at 
pleasure upon the rights of the masses, and in 
the end deprive them of their just influence and 
control in the Government. A triumph now, se- 
cures to slavery other and larger conquests. It 
will move on like a resistless current, until it 
shall spread over the whole continent to the 
South. This is as certain as that time and the 
seasons will roll on. If the events of the last few 
years will not arouse the free laborers of the 
North to a sense of their danger, then, indeed, 
will all the efforts of their friends upon this floor 
prove fruitless and unavailing. Give to slavery 
one-half of our recent acquisitions, and it will 
have added to its dominion, within the last three 
years, a territory larger than that of the entire 
free States of this Union. Extend it to the Pa- 
cific, and it forthwith takes up its march to the 
South. The history of Texas will be the history 
of every Mexican province, until that Republic 
shall be overrun from her Northern boundary 
to the isthmus of Panama. Her effeminate and 
unresisting population will be exterminated or en- 
slaved. Slavery will riot in the extent of its 
possessions and power; and then will grow up at 
the South the mightiest Oligarchy that the world 
ever saw. 
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Crawfordsville, Ia., July 24, 1848.—I enclose you 
my own subscription for the next year, with that 
of two new subscribers. In relation to the glori- 
ous cause of Free Soil and Free Labor, there is 
here at this time great excitement. Say to our 
Eastern friends, that the prairies are on fire. The 
tug of war has fairly begun; and, looking with 
strong confidence to the God of truth and justice 
for aid, we shall not give over until success crowns 
our efforts, and the banner of Free Territory 
shall wave over all the land. The friends of the 
slave here will unite with the Barnburners. We 
have nominated candidates for the Legislature, 
whom we hope to elect. There is almost univer- 
sal dissatisfaction among the Whigs, and a good 
degree of it in the Democratic ranks. How many 
will adhere to the party nominations cannot yet 
be told. Yours, Pespectfully, 

Samvet S, Tuomson. 





Worcester, Mass , July 10, 1848.—I have receiv- 
ed your circular, and have embraced what oppor- 
tunities have presented themselves to urge the 
claims of the Era. I must confess I love the Na- 
tional Era; there is not a political paper in the 
country with which I am acquainted, although | 
have nearly one hundred come to my address week- 
ly, religious and political, most of which I peruse, 
that I read with such avidity, as well as pleasure 
and profit, as yours. I regard it as calculated to 
do much good, and hope God will bless you in 
your efforts to spread truth, and disseminate the 
principles of justice and humanity. Enclosed you 
will find $6—pay for three copies of your paper. 
I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Samver Cnism. 





Spring Valley, Greene Co., O., 23d of 6th month, 
1848.—Enclosed I send thee ten dollars, for five 
new subscribers. Thy little billet, if I remember 
right, asked for only one from each subscriber ; 
but, as. I thought it likely that there might be a 
few who would fail altogether, I have felt little 
reluctance in seeming to overact my part. 

Georce Barrett. 
> . 





Pomfret Landing, Conn., August 1, 1848.—I sup- 
pose you have quite as much letter reading now- 
a-days as you can well afford, without any scrib- 
bling of mine. Yet I must have the liberty to say 
aword. The Era is now read with a great deal 
of interest, and all who receive it esteem it a 
treasure. The majority of Liberty men in this 
section endorse your views in relation to what 
their action should be in the movements of the 
present day. Ifthe Buffalo Convention does the 
thing that is clean, Liberty men cannot be held 
back from codperating in the Free Soil movement 
for one moment, by any force of reasoning what- 
ever. To-morrow, a Free Soil Convention for 
the State of Connecticut is to be held at Hart- 
ford. A great meeting is expected. But Con- 
necticut always has been the last State in reform 
movements, and I assure you it startles our Old 
Hunkers to witness the uprising spirit of the 
People. They find their hands full of business 
to keep the members of their parties in subjection. 
Thine in haste. H. Hammonp. 





Elkhorn, Walworth Co., Wis., July 26, 1848.— 
I am happy to respond to your “slip,” by forward- 
ing you the names of four new subscribers to the 
Era. As I forwarded four names a few months 
since, I thought it my duty to forward the same 
number now. As I-see but little in the Era re- 
specting Wisconsin, I have been fearful that you 
think us so far to the northwest that Anti-Slavery 
principles and Free Soil measures scarcely reach 
us. Be this as it may, I am happy to inform you 
that Anti-Slavery seed is starting up abundantly 
on the “free soil” of Wisconsin, and we expect in 
November to gather in an abundant harvest. All 
of Eastern Wisconsin is moving for the right. I 
think you may safely depend upon. Wisconsin to 
second nobly the efforts of New York, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts. Both of the papers published in 
this place are opposed to the regular nominations, 
and the entire county is moving in favor of the 
prospective candidate to be nominated at Buffalo. 
The Anti-Slavery men are proud of their candi- 
date, J. P, Hale, and they hear nothing said of 
him but praise —the Democratic party think ev- 
erything of Van Buren, and. but little is said 
against him, except from now and then aman who 
has old party prejudices still alive—McLean is 
the choice of the Whigs; but, notwithstanding 
all this, there is a willinguess to unite upon the 
man. that the wisdom of the Buffalo Convention 
settle upon. If Hale is given up by the aa 
ti-Slavery men, it will be because they will - 
it necessary to sacrifice preference to duty. ©n 
last, Saturday we had a Free Soil County Conven- 
tion at our court-honse. It was composed of men 
from all parties, and_ori inated in a oo) 
by a majority of the leading men, in | 
ities 1 this village. We bad a spirited meet- 
and a harmonious one. Jt was generally con- 
eded, that “the crisis had come”— 
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plining for the “hand to hand struggle ;’ and with 

Truth for their weapon, Faith for their shield 

and God for their help, they cannot be beaten. ’ 
8. E. Miner, 





Worcester, Mass., July 22, 1848.—] may say here 
that the Free Soil movement is moving on tri. 
umphantly. Between eight and nine hundred 
legal voters have already entered their names ag 
members of the Freedom Club within the past 
week; and when the returns are made from the 
outer schoo] districts, the number will doubtless 
exceed one thousand—a greater number than has 
ever been cast by a single political party. Whigs 
Democrats, and Liberty men, are working shoul. 
der to shoulder. But one feeling here pervades 
the Liberty party—and that is, union for free soil 
and free men, for free lips and a free press, a free land 
and a free world. We unite for nothing more, and 
nothing less. Yours, &c. C. W. 





Roxbury, Mass., July 29, 1848.—T here is a great 
falling off from the regular nominations in Rox- 
bury, and the Free Soil principle is gaining many 
warm friends and able supporters. When our 
Massachusetts delegates returned from the Phila- 
delphia Convention, our citizens, at a public rati- 
fication meeting, passed a vote censuring the dele- 
gates for not concurring in the nomination of 
Gen. Taylor. But if the opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery should continue to gain friends 
for a few months to come as rapidly as for a few 
months past, there will scarce be a respectable 
party which will favor either of the regular can- 
didates. The citizens have been lately addressed. 
at three successive meetings, by Hon. Stephen C. 
Phillips, Mr. Wilson, and Hon. Charles F’. Ad- 
ams, son of J. Q. Adams, who have presented an 
array of facts whose influence has been felt. 

A. K. M. 





Albany, N. Y., August 5, 1848—We had a very 
large Free Soil meeting here last evening, at the 
Capitol. Enclosed I send you the account of it, 
cut from the Albany Express of this morning, to- 
gether with the call which was issued, and only 
thirty-six hours previously ; yet the large hall of 
the Capitol was filled to overflowing. The 
speeches were in the main excellent. One little 
episode occurred in the speech of Mr. Sanford, 
which created considerable amusement. Speaking 
of Mr. Van Buren’s present noble position, and 
the objections urged against him by the Taylor 
Whigs and Hunker Locofocos, he asked, “And 
what do they say against him? Why, they say 
he is a doughface, Well, now, I beg that no Whig, 
since that Philadelphia Convention met, will ever 
say doughface again. Why, there was nothing 
there of the consistence of dough ; there wasn’t even 
flour enough in it to make paste; it was the meanest 
emptyings that ever came together. And what else 
do they say about Mr. Van Buren? Why, they 
say he’s non-committal. Well, I do hope Gen. 
Taylor will never use that word in all his life. 
Non-committal! Why, what has Gen. Taylor 
committed himself to? What is he in favor of? 
Can anybody tell?” He then alluded in an 
amusing manner to his answers, and the puerile 
arguments (if they can be dignified with that 
name) which his advocates are necessitatel to 
to use in favor of his election. Altogether, it 
was one of the most stirring meetings and one of 
the most efficient tokens of the progress of Anti- 
Slavery feeling in the great public heart at the 
North, that we have been favored with in this 
city. U. R. 





Mount Vernon, Ohio, August 3, 1848.—I have 
just been at a Free Soil meeting at the Court- 
house here. The house was crammed, a}though 
the people had but a few days’ notice. Messrs 
Pardee, of Wooster, and Delano and Vance, of 
this place, addressed the meeting. Hon. N.Spin- 
dler, of this county, one of the firmest Democrats 
of the State, gave in his adhesion to the Frec 
Soil party, and literally electrificd the audience 
by his firm and manly bearing in favor of Lib- 
erty, and was appointed a delegate to the Buffalo 
Convention. Said he, “So help me God, I will 
never give a vote intentionally, which shall tend 
to uphold Slavery.” In haste, yours for Liberty. 
Daniet H. Darey. 





Grand Detour, Illinois, July 25, 1848.—Yester- 
day, the Whig and Democratic candidates for 
Congress for this district, (6th,) held forth at this 
place; and for the first time, in my hearing, by 
office seekers of those parties, the subject of Sla- 
very formed the seiiinens theme; but the way 
they discussed it was not at all satisfactory to 
Liberty men. Wells (Loco) thought legislation 
on the subject of the Wilmot Proviso was unne- 
cessary, or at least premature; that the danger. if 
any, of slavery extension, was a great way off ; and 
that public opinion (he didn’t say mhere) would 
regulate all that sort of thing! His dough-faced 
Cassism was very evident. Baker, (Whig, who 
assisted to fight Polk’s “unnecessary and unjust” 
war,) seeing, no doubt, that hostility to slavery is 
hourly becoming deeper and stronger, was pro- 
fessedly very much opposed to its extension ; said 
he would vote against the extension over free ter- 
ritory ; but should it be so extended, and said ter- 
ritory apply for admission as slave States, he 
would vote for their admission. Yours for Liberty 
and Right, G. W. Soutuwick. 





Mishawaka, St. Joseph's Co., Ind., July 17, 1848.— 
The politics of this country are all “out of 
course.’ The nominations are repudiated by 
multitudes of the two great parties, and the 
bolters “go abgut the streets.” There is good 
reason to believe that the organization upon the 
platform of “ Free Soil and no more Slave States” 
will sweep the country like a deluge. 

Joun J. Demin. 
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74All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c. and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressedto L. P. Nobie, Publisher. 

x¢As this paper is not sent to any new sub 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

i> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at ovr 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher, 

i Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one yeer. 

iz Apeonsts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we.receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
i> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, 1 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

I> Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional «parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. . 

ir Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelp or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
oertificates of deposite. 

‘Xe Mr°V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. . 

Tr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. "Without these, we cannot change the direc- 


“i We invite the attention of those who are 


ing moneys to the publisher of this paper 
fo the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 





deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.-. - + Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - -  ~- Par. 

New Yorkcity - - - Par 

New YorkState - - - X perct 
NewEngland- - - - % 
New Jersey - 1 a - % do. dis. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - % do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 1g do. 
Maryland - - - = 3 do. 
Wieginle oon ty tt he 
Western Virginia - - -1k 10. 
Ohio - e A 2 - 24% do. 
Indiama = - - -. -2% 1 
Kentucky - - - - 3 do. 
Tennessee - - -. * ~ big 
- a ae 








(OUNT PL NT BOARDING SCHOGL, FOR 
a ASI MHERST, MASS. 

REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., or diet dea 

this school commence on 

HE summer seevigd, and continue to October Ls, 1848, 

five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 

of The number is limited to twenty-five. A 

—For tuition, board, washing, mention. Ope), a 

lights, $80 advance. a 
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